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F higeoney is no ambiguity about the verdict of the 
nation at the General Election. It is agreed on 
all sides that the polling was exceptionally heavy. The 


overwhelming Unionist successes are as near to an exact 
expression of opinion as it is possible to get. In par- 
ticular it has been noted that the women voters polled in 
larger numbers than before. It looks as though justifica- 
tion had at last come to those who have always said that 
in a crisis the women would be on the side of steadiness, 
against speculative changes, and in favour of British 
ideas for British people. In constituencies where the 
Socialist creed was already a compact and solid conviction 
there has for the most part been no change, but in a great 
number of other constituencies a minority Labour Member 
has been turned out in favour of a Unionist. The chief 
feature, however, is the rout of the Liberal Party. It has 
dwindled numerically to a mere group. 





Liberals explain their failure bysaying that the issue of 
Free Trade and Protection was no sufficiently emphasized 
in speeches, or, at all events, was nt sufficiently considered 
by the electors. We fancy, howeer, that the old conflict 
between Free Trade and Protectio,, as abstract doctrines, 
ean never return. Though weregreit, we have to recognize 
that circumstances have driven a ‘edge into Free Trade. 
In all its completeness it eanno\ unfortunately exist 
under present conditions, and sill under the 
promised conditions, and we should not be surprised if 
the Labour Party became the real Fotectionists of the 
future. In brief, the manual workers cannot be moved 
as they used to be moved by the mer assertion of the 
Free Trade doctrine. 

* * * * 


less 


The balancing voters who have swung across from 
Liberalism or Labour to Unionism Aave no doubt been 
moved by the appalling record of the Government during 
the past few weeks. We venture to think that two 
months ago, when the Prime Minister was at his best, 
many of them would have voted differently. 
they were seized with a strong sense of what is fitting and 


As it was, 


what is unfitting, what is safe and what is unsafe, in a 
man who aspires to become Prime Minister of England. 
They disliked the whole and when 
once their minds had begun to incline against the Govern- 
ment they threw into the seale reflections about the 
growth of unemployment and the rise in the cost of 
living, about which hitherto they had not made much 
fuss. The Government, they felt, in spite of all its florid 
promises, had “let them down.” 
* * * 


tussian business, 


There is an excellent prospect now that with a more 
stable Government ahead there will be a real revival of 
trade. May it come, and may it come quickly! Con- 
fidence and a settled feeling can work miracles. We have 
written in our first leading article about the lessons of 
the Election, and here we will only say that we devoutly 
hope that the Unionists will never forget that they must 
be a constructive Party. Let no Unionist ever forget 
that if Unionism becomes associated with a policy of 
reaction,or even of standing still, there will be a swing of 
the pendulum to the other extreme in two or three years, 
and a Socialist Government will be spoken of as the only 
alternative. 

* * * * 

We particularly regret the defeat of Mr. Asquith. Among 
the other defeated Liberals were Mr. Masterman, Mrs. 
Wintringham, Mr. Pringle, Seely, Dr. 
Macnamara. We regret also the disappearance of Mr. 
E. D. Simon, whose fresh mind will be greatly missed, 
Among the defeated Ministers were Miss Bondfield, 
Mr. Leach, Mr. Frank Hodges and Mr. F. W. Jowett. 
Mr. Churchill was returned by a large majority. The 
combined Anti-Socialist vote is overwhelming. When we 
go to Press the state of the partics is as follows :— 


General and 


Unionists oa ee ee oe oe 403 
Liberals. . eo oe ee oe es a 36 
Labour ih sia a ie od rm 150 
Constitutionali ts ee ee ee oe oe 7 
Independents .. ae os és ae oe os 
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By far the most eciting incident in the Election cam- 
paign has been the pblication by the Foreign Office of a 
letter which contas instructions for revolutionary 
violence in this county, and which purports to come from 
Zinovieff, the Presient of the Communist International 
at Moscow. The txt of this letter, together with the 
British Note of pro*st addressed by the Foreign Office to 
M. Rakovsky, Char* d’Affaires of the Sovict in London, 
was issued last Snday night. Zinovieff’s letter is 
dated September (5th. He and his co-signatories, 
McManus and Kuusien, point out that Mr. MacDonald 
was forced by memers of the British proletariat to 
conclude the Treatywhen there was a danger that it 
would be dropped, ad they urge Communists to show 
the greatest possibleenergy in the further struggle for 
ratification. To thi end the British proletariat, it is 
urged, should be stived up and the unemployed should 
be brought into etion. “Armed warfare must be 
preceded by a strygle against the inclinations to com- 
promise which ar embedded among the majority of 
British workmen’ 

* * * 

The writers ge most hopeful of Ireland and “ the 
Colonies,” wher nationalism, it is suggested, is so strong 
that it can be used as a factor of successful revolution 
without wastingtime on prolonged preparations. ‘ From 
your last report [a report from British Communists],” 
the letter goes m, “it is evident that propaganda 
work in the Army is weak, in the Navy a _ very 
little better.” It is suggested that there should be 
‘cells ” in all the units of troops, particularly in those 
quartered at large centres. Particular attention should 
be paid to propaganda among workers in munition 
factories and military stores. 

* * * % 

There is nothing in all this, of course, which is not 
perfectly familiar. It has all been said by Zinovieff and 
the leaders of the Red International over and over 
again. The importance of the publication of the letter 
lay not in any new threat, but, first, in the fact that 
propaganda for a violent revolution in this country 
was being continucd immediately after the Russian 
delegation had signed a pledge in the Treaty that they 
would refrain from propaganda, and, secondly, in the 
reactions upon the General Election. Zinovieff’s message 
was published at the moment when it was known that the 
Daily Mail, which had come into possession of it, was 
about to publish it. 

* * * * 

The Foreign Office protest is quite firm, and is explicit 
in making it clear that foreign revolutionary propaganda 
will not be tolerated here. Mr. MacDonald might have got 
some credit for this, but in reality, the demonstration that 
the Russian Communists with whom the Treaty was 
negotiated are not a jot changed by anything that has 
happened recently, has undoubtedly done the Labour 
Party much harm. The average electors have not gone in 
for subtleties but have simply said, “* We do not like these 
people and the less we have to do with them the better. 
dt seems that the Treaty was a silly mistake.” 

* * * * 


The Foreign Office publication was one of the loudest 
bombs ever dropped in the midst of a General Election. 
In the comparative silence of amazement which followed 
everybody looked for enlightenment to the Prime 
Minister. He, however, remained silent till Monday. 
In the meantime the cue of nearly all the Labour speakers 
was to pretend that there was no doubt whatever that 
the Zinovieff letter was a forgery—an assertion which 
turned the presumed consent of the Prime Minister to 
the publication of the protest into a first-class mystery. 





Mr. Snowden ws one of the few Labour speakers who 
admitted that ifthe letter was genuine the Treaty was 
done with. Mosow also at once denied the genuine ness 
of the letter. W may remark here that denials te 
Moscow ean nevere given their face value. At the time 
when subsidies arl Russian Crown jewels were being 
thrown at the heal of the Daily Herald, Kameneff, on 
behalf of the Sovet Government, stoutly denied that 
there had been ary such transactions. 
* * * * 

M. Rakovsky’s rply to the Foreign Office was published 
in the papers of Monday. He tried to show by an 
examination of th forms of the signatories and of the 
heading of the nstructions that they varied from 
customary usages nd that therefore forgery was obvious, 
We cannot help rmarking at this point that the authors 
of secret documers are usually quite clever enough to 
provide themselves with loopholes. It is very advyan- 
tageous for them t: be able to say in the event of discovery 
that internal evidace proves a document to be a forgery, 
It is always unsomd to proceed on the principle that 
the intelligence ¢ critics is necessarily superior to the 
intelligence of auhors. 

* * * * 

And when all las been said, why should any kind of 
lic or craft be regarded as improbable in Zinovieff ? 
As Lord Lee of Iareham pointed out in a letter to the 
Times of Monday in a recent speech reported in the 
Pravda of April lith, Zinovieif, referring to the Treaty 
(for which negotidions were then beginning), said : 

“Tf a revolution comes in England we cannot promise 
MacDonald that we will keep our word regarding the payment of 
interest and principd on this loan. On the contrary, we promise 
that we will break it and once more repudiate our debts, although, 
unfortunately, we cainot yet fix a date for the English revolution.” 

* * % * 

At last, in 1 speech at Cardiff on Monday, Mr. 
MacDonald made a long statement on the Zinovieff 
letter, but left everybody more mystified than before. 
His explanation was indeed so strange, and incidentally 
so unfair to the Foreign Oflice, that we cannot recall! any 
declaration by a boreign Secretary which can be compared 
with it. His corduct of the whole affair has been a 
humiliation to thenation. THe said that he received the 
Zinovieff letter fran the Foreign Office on October 16th, 
and on the same day replied that the greatest care must 
be taken to ascertain its authenticity. He instructed the 
Foreign Office to daft a Note for sending to M. Rakovsky. 
The Foreign Office accordingly wrote the Note and Mr. 
MacDonald received the draft of it on October 28rd. In 
his speech he took great credit to himself for the rapidity 
and the businesslixe manner in which the Labour Goyern- 
ment had dealt with the whole matter. 

* * * * 

Yet the draft of the Note followed Mr. MacDonald about 
the country for six days. He could surely have arranged 
that the documents dealing with such a tremendously 
important matter should be sent to him immediately at 
an appointed place. Any other Foreign Secretary would 
have done that. According to Mr. MacDonald’s own 
account, he practically rewrote the Note when he re- 
ceived it on October 23rd; he turned a comparatively 
mild missive into a hot and strong reproach. When the 
Foreign Office received this revised draft they immedi- 
ately published it. It is obvious to us that they acted 
with the utmost loyalty toMr. MacDonald, and in essential 
compliance with his instructions, since they had satistlied 
themselves that the Zinovieff letter was authentic. Even 
Mr. MacDonald’s political interests were favoured by the 
action of the Foreign Office, for the fact that he wrote 
very strongly to M. Rakovsky has helped him and not 
injured him with his countrymen, 
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Of course it may be said, as Mr. Asquith has said, that | believe in war, and meant to bring it to an end. He 


the proper course was for Mr. MacDonald to have satisfied 
himself of the authenticity of the Russian letter before 
he wrote a reply at all. On the other hand, it is arguable 
that Mr. MacDonald was justified in preparing a reply in 
order that it might be all ready to be sent directly the 
authenticity of the Zinovieff letter was established. There 
js not very much in this point one way or the other. It 
js clear, however, that the Foreign Office—and quite 
naturally so—took the Prime Minister to mean that they 
were to despatch the Note if they considered the authen- 
ticity of the Zinovieff letter proved. Not only did they 
act literally on their instructions, but they saved Mr. 
MacDonald from the mortification of seeing a vitally 
important document published first in the Daily Mail. 
Yet in his speech at Cardiff Mr. MacDonald threw doubts 
upon the genuineness of the letter, talked about a new 
Guy Fawkes Plot, a mare’s nest, and so on; hinted that 
there were scandalous and dishonest plots against his 
Government in clubs and newspaper oflices ; and implied 
that the Foreign Office ollicials had sent the Note to M. 
Rakovsky before they had his final authority to do so. 
* * x * 


An examination of the dates in this affair causes 
strange reflections. Mr. MacDonald received the Zinovieff 
letter on October 16th, but for a whole week afterwards 
he was speaking publicly of Russia as a country worthy 
of trust. On Friday, October 24th, he said, “‘ 1 have no 
doubt that Russia will carry out the Treaty.”  Ilis 
actions have been consistently unbalanced. They have 
been such as to inspire dcep forebodings in everyone who 
is concerned that our leading statesmen should be men 
capable of cool and steady judgment. 
most people correspond to our own there is a real regret 


at this collapse of Mr. MacDonald, which seems to be a| 
; ; | 
Up to a point as 


collapse of both character and mind. 
Prime Minister he did remarkably well, and the Govern- 
ment were treated by the whole nation with marked 
fairness and tolerance. When, however, the Government 
were guilty of blunders that simply could not be over- 
looked, Mr. MacDonald lost his coolness and dropped all 
his distinction and dignity ; he turned to violent invec- 
tive; he attributed dishonesty and unfairness to all 
parties but his own, rounded on the officials whom he had 
formerly praised to the skies, and hysterically called 
attention to the piteous spectacle of a just statesman 
being maligned by dishonest and cruel men. 
* * Ps x 


The Viceroy of India and Lord Lytton, not before events 
had compelled them, have taken energetic action towards 
suppressing conspiracy and assassination in Bengal. More 
than fifty well-known Swarajists, including Mr. Subhas 
Bose, have been arrested in Calcutta. It was stated by 
Lord Lytton that since the beginning of July no fewer 
than five attempts have been made to murder police 
officers, and that the revolutionaries have been manufac- 
turing a new type of bomb. Under the new Ordinance 
trials for conspiracy can be conducted by three qualified 
commissioners instead of being heard before a jury. 
the and their friends will 


Of course, revolutionarics 


denounce all this as tyranny and, as usual, the voices of 


the millions whose lives and interests will be protected 
by the preservation of law and order will be unheard. 
This inevitable prospect, however, could not possibly be 
made an excuse for inaction. 
* * * x 
On Wednesday, October 22nd, General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
ho is known as the “ Christian General,” unexpectedly 
upied Peking. He announced that he and his troops 
whom he had withdrawn from the battlefield, did not 





If the feclings of | 
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summoned an “end the war” conference. It would be 
intensely interesting if a Christian pacific movement 
should really develop, though unkind persons whisper 
that a large part of the reason why Feng left the field was 
that he could not agree with Marshal Wu Pei-fu. In the 
meantime, Wu, who is left to fight his battles without the 
help of Feng, denounces Feng as a traitor. It is doubtful 
whether, in the circumstances, Wu will be able cither to 
hold his ground against Chang, the Manchurian War 
Lord, or to deal with the Christian coup d'état at Peking. 


* * * * 


On Friday, October 24th, Mr. de Valera was arrested 
by the Ulster Constabulary in the Newry Town Hall. 
It had been announced that he would speak at a meeting 
on behalf of Mr. Michael Murney, who had been nominated 
as a Republican candidate for County Down in the 
Imperial Parliament but is now interned. It had not 
been expected that Mr. de Valera would succeed in 
reaching the hall. The reason why he was able to do so 
was partly that he adopted a slight disguise and partly 
that he was not very well known by sight to the Newry 
police. After his arrest he was expelled from the Six 
Counties. 
last Sunday night was arrested again at Londonderry. 
It has unkindly that when 
Mr. de Valera has announeed a bold policy, and feels 


Ile, however, recrossed the boundary and 


often been suggested 
unable to carry it out, he is not at all displeased to be 
If that be true he must be con- 
tented enough now. Te has taken to Belfast 
Prison, and he will probably be confined until the 
excitement of the elections is over. We must add here 
that that extremely able journalist and defender of the 
Ulster Protestant Mr. J. R. Fisher, has been 
appointed by the Government as the third member of 


removed for a time. 
been 


cause, 


the Boundary Commission. 


* * * ** 


On Thursday, October 23rd, the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Life Members of the Spectator was held at the 
Hotel Cecil. Lord Dawson of Penn, who presided, made 
a most interesting speech. Later Mr. Strachey invited the 
Life Members to give their opinions and criticisms of 
the paper. In response, various Members spoke, but the 
views they expressed took the form of suggestions for 
extending the scope of the paper rather than of criticism 
of its present policy and contents. One Member, for 
instance, asked that space should be devoted regularly to 
science, new discoveries, astronomy and physics. Another 
Member made a plea for the Territorial Army to receive 
notice and support from time to time, while another, 
who commended the Editor warmly for the inclusion 
of “The Other Side” in the paper, asked that 
this feature might be extended, as he felt that considerable 
good is effected by it * in counteracting the wild tendencies 
of the present day,” especially in the case of people who 
only read the paper in public libraries. A point of 
criticism was raised when a Member, who had spent some 
years in Russia, protested against the recognition of 
the Sovict Government, which, he maintained, in no 
way represented the Russian The meeting 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Dawson, 
whose speech had been received with strong marks of 


people. 


sympathy and approval. 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102%; 
week, 102}; a year ago, 100 }§ 


Thursday 


3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78§; 
Thursday week, 78%; a year ago, 78§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE ELECTION AND ITS LESSONS. 


VHE fight is over. The Unionists have won by a 
triumphant majority. The Liberal Party has been 
ground to powder between the millstones of Labour and 
Unionism. That was, unfortunately, bound to be the 
case, since the party in effect adopted a non-pact policy. 
Labour was not merely merciless to Liberalism ; it was 
positively malignant wherever it had the chance. The 
Unionists, knowing as they did that they would get 
better anti-Socialist results than could their local and 
temporary semi-allies, had often to be ruthless in spite 
of themselves. The net result is that Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues must leave oflice as soon as Parliament 
assembles, and Mr. Baldwin and his friends will take 
their place. It is a firm and a clear decision. The 
electors felt that what they wanted could be obtained 
only by a plain non-vote-splitting fight, and they acted 
accordingly. Since sweeping the country meant sweeping 
away the Liberals, the sacrifice had to be made. 

The Election affords clear proof of how anti-Socialistic 
and anti-Revolutionary the British people are. Socialism 
withers at their touch. 

The Plebiscitary results of the Election are even more 
astonishing than those that concern representation in the 
Commons. When the total votes cast are added up it 
is seen that the electors have rejected Socialism by a 
huge majority. That is no surprise to us. It is only 
part of that overwhelming case for the introduction of 
the Poll of the People, or Referendum, which we have 
urged on the Unionist Party as the true democratic 
safeguard, and shall continue to urge until we get it. 
At present the Unionist leaders seem content to know 
that the will of the majority is dead against Socialism. 
With a negligence almost amounting to crime they 
make no effort to insure that the will of the majority 
shall prevail in action. People tolerate with fatuous 
complacency a representative system which rejects all 
safeguards against minority rule. Yet the accidents of 
three-cornered fights, or of the mal-distribution of voting 
power—accidents against which there are no appeals 
and no safeguards—may at any time allow a minority 
at the Polls to obtain an all-powerful majority in the 
Commons! In such a ease the Constitution as at 
present organized can give a Parliamentary majority 
based on a minority of votes a power so absolute that 
they could extend their term of office, squander the 
resources of the nation, destroy the national defences, 


and embroil the Empire in ruin, without there being any 
| things should both be and not be at the same time, that 


legal or non-revolutionary method of preventing those 
unspeakable evils. 
If we are not to fit the car-of-state with a safety 


control gear, at any rate we may regard the decision of 


the electors as a mandate to sweep up the loose dynamite 
at present left handy for the use of the Socialists, and so 
free ourselves from the danger of explosion. There are 
not enough property-owners, especially of landowners 
and houseowners and national and local debt holders, 


for the country to be safe. Therefore, we must increase | 


ownership by every legitimate means. The man divorced 
from ownership, the true Proletarian—the citizen whose 
one possession is proles or offspring—is Socialism’s 
opportunity. Let us see to it that he, like his more 
fortunate fellows, has a ticket in life’s lottery and may 
dream, like the capitalist of narrow means, the dreams 
of success. There is nothing easier than to get a moral 
and political dividend in this matter of ownership. 











Yet the matter is one habitually avoided by our so-called 
leaders and guides. They seem afraid to proclaim that 
property and ownership are the vantage-ground of 
I'reedom. 

Having dealt with the non-owning and the disinherited 
citizen and swept his grievances away as cleanly as human 
nature will allow, let us ruthlessly apply the broom of 
common sense to sweeping away the Poor Law—that 
disreputable, cynical, demoralizing, pauperizing remnant 
of Tudor Socialism with which we are encumbered, 
Remember that if we do not kill the Poor Law—Rates 
30s. in the £, and indiscriminate outdoor relief at £2 
a week—it will kill us. As it happens, we can kill the 
Poor Law in a way which will be very popular with the 
workers, though not with the Labour caucuses. Universal 
contributory ‘“ All-in” Insurance is ready to our hand, 

Next, let us kill unemployment of the employable 
as we can by the extirpation of deflation, i.e., the 
artificial contraction and desiccation of the media of 
exchange. We want no inflation of credit. We want 
only to sce the benefits of credit extended. Men can 
have a credit extended to them based upon their capacity 
to use a business brain. Why should not credit be 
similarly extended to a man or a group of men on bodily 
capacity and skill? Finally, why should we not boldly 
assert wherever we have for good or ill set up Socialistie 
instruments—iZ.¢., in the roads, in the Post Office in all 
its many functions, and in certain kinds of transport— 
that we mean to make them function for all they 
are worth ? : 

Our King Demos has said he does not want Socialism. 
That is good, but this docs not mean that we can go 
comfortably off to sleep and practise “ Nobility and 
tranquillity ” carried to the point of stagnation. We 
have got to use our victory as well as win it, if we are 
not to prove unprofitable servants. 


J. Sr. Lor Srracney, 


MR. MACDONALD AND TIE 
ZINOVIEFR LETTER, 


eee world always seems a hard and cruel place to 
; the men of divided allegiances—to the men who 
would not deliberately play false, and yet to whom the 
temptation to “ falsely win,” or, at any rate, to win not 
quite straightforwardly, is often well-nigh irresistible. 
They cannot cut their way boldly out of a false position, 
They are full of self-pity and of complaints at the 
unfairness and hatcfulness of things, and the brutality of 
those who will not make allowances for such as unwittingly 
are fallen into the ditch. They desire so passionately that 


se 


those who point out this elemental incompatibility seem 
to them guilty of outrage and oppression. They cannot 
use their wills like a dividing spear, but seek distractedly 
to find a right line in obliquity. 

It is a tragedy of this kind which the nation has been 
witnessing in the case of Mr. MacDonald, ** an expense of 
spirit ina waste of defamation,” from which, if we could, 
we would willingly avert oureyes. We havealways disliked 
the Prime Minister’s economic principles, and distrusted 
his political ideals; but we have nevertheless admired 
his course of action, his political way of life, till within 
the past two months. Judged from the standpoint of his 
own creed—the fair way to judge it—it was worthy o 
praise. 

And then came, as they come to all politicians soonet 
or later, events that try men’s souls. Unhappily, Mt. 
MacDonald has not stood the test. He has made refusal 
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after refusal to take the st raight up-hill course, and has 
preferred to slide * alongside the hedge.” 

We are not going to let ourselves be led into exaggera- 
tion by the hot air of a General Election, or into accusing 
Mr. MacDonald of any acts of high moral turpitude. 
His is no record of that sort. What he has done is to 
put himself into the wrong because he had not the 
courage to face a disagreeable defeat, or to own a fault. 
He has shown a fatal facility in the art of laying the 
blame on other people instead of taking it on himself 
when there was a dispute as to whose was the responsi- 
bility. When in a tight place he is instant to anticipate 
judgment with a ‘It wasn’t me’—‘It is a_ lie ’- 
‘It is a wicked plot ’"—‘It isn’t true, and if it is, 
they stole the letter ’— You're a_ professional per- 
jurer ‘"‘To say otherwise is to assail my honour.’ 
That is all very well in a frightened schoolboy ; but a 
Prime Minister should be made of sterner stuff. To be 
plain, Mr. MacDonald has lost his head when it was 
most necessary for himself and for the nation that he 
should keep it. When he should have shown strength 
and coolness he has shown weakness and distraction. 
Where the situation has demanded plainness and exactness 
he has practised what even the kindest of critics must 
eall an economy of truth that amounts to miserliness. 
When he should have been alert and acute he has been 
dull and simple. Where he should have been downright 
he has let his mind be clouded by suspicion. Worse, 
he has never been suspicious of himself, but only wildly 
Ile has shown, in a word, the 
worst failings of the egoist. He has visibly been thinking 
of how matters affected himself and his own position, 
and has shrunk back from that wholesome willingness 
to acknowledge his own mistakes and to abandon all idea 
of self-pity. Tle has not had the courage to call himself 
a fool and to retrace his steps but has preferred to plunge 
down the wrong road because in a moment of rashness 
and self-confidence he had sworn it was the right one ! 





so of his opponents. 


Consider for a moment how he has dealt with the 
brought him to that present condition of disconsideration 


utter mystification and confusion of mind he has intro- 


duced, even with many of his most loyal friends and | 


admirers. 


The first mistake, the acceptance of the £30,000 


Preference Shares, for his life, was a comparatively small | 
| towards the Russian Treaty. 


matier in appearance, though in substance a good deal 
more. Mr. MacDonald’s judgment failed him, and it 
failed him because he could not bear to appear anything 
but a plaster saint. He could not bring himself to 
adopt the stoic’s iron face and refuse the giad hand of 
an old friend. In brief, he would not admit that things 
cannot be and not be at the same time! 

A worse example of his hopeless lack of judgment was 
the Campbell case. There he failed not only to under- 
stand the mentality of the British people but to realize 
the essential nature of our Constitution. 
tion is based on inquiry, and if there is one thing more 
than another about which the people of this country feel 
strongly, it is the refusal of inquiry on any vital matter. 
But even this is not the whole trouble. 
MacDonald refused inquiry connected with a matter on 
which Englishmen have always prided themselves, that is, 
the fact that the course of justice in this country is auto- 
matic, and that the Administration cannot be allowed, 
as in what we deem to be less free and well ordered coun- 
tries, to turn the tap of prosecution on or off at will. 
Mr. MacDonald insisted on flouting British fecling here, 
and did it in a way which rendered the public specially 


He struck his breast and declared he would 


suspicious, 








| his spring. 


That Constitu- 


Mr. Ramsay | 


not have inquiry where his honour was involved. That 
invariably makes English people suspicious. 

And then came the case of the Zinovieff letter, which 
perhaps in fact, certainly in appearance, strengthened the 
idea that Mr. MacDonald had been made to put up his 
hands by the threats of the Communists. Mr. MacDonald’s 
ineptitude here is beyond belief. Why could not the 
man who has made open diplomacy one of the outstanding 
items in his political creed have taken the country into 
his confidence as soon as the Foreign Office had inits hands 
the Zinovieff letter and had convinced itself, as it soon did, 
that the letter was not a mere hoax? He should surely have 
taken the earliest possible opportunityto describe the nature 
of the letter and then add, in the excellent language 
which he used in his Note to Russia, that he was demanding 
that the Russian Government should aid him in investi- 
gating whether the document was authentic or not. If 
it was authentic the Soviet must repudiate any connexion 
whatever with the Third International, and give assur- 
anees under the Treaty that the Third International 
should not be allowed to conduct its poisonous propaganda 
in this country. 

Instead of that exploratory operation, Mr. MacDonald 
first assumed the authenticity of the document, and then 
insisted that the Soviet Government could not be allowed 
to ride off on the ground that they were not responsible 
for the acts of the Third International and its chief. 
That course, if it had been maintained, though a little 
belated and not so plain as the one we have sketched, 
would not have forfeited the confidence of the country. 
Unfortunately, Mr. MacDonald, instead of being content 
with the assurance that he was doing the right thing, 
however bad his political luck, must needs begin to talk 
about “ plots ” and abuse the Daily Mail, not for having 
manufactured the Zinovieff letter (he has never ventured 
to bring that accusation), but for having made an 
Election “stunt.” Ilis real grievance was that the Daily 
Mail had forced his hand. By yet another twist and turn 


; | he has suggested that the Foreign Office let loose the 
three problems which have plagued him of late and | 


Note on its own initiative, and contrary to his intention, 


: - | though at the same time he proclaims the Foreign Olfice 
not only with the nation at large but, on account of the | 


free from any blame and responsibility. 

We have said cnough on the disagreeable subject of 
Mr. MacDonald's failure to make good the promise of 
We must leave him as the man who could 
not stand the test of great responsibility. 

We may fitly add here a word in regard to our attitude 
We supported the Treaty, 


not because we had any liking for the Sovict or any 


| trust in their faith, but because we wanted to see Russia 


take her place once again in the comity of nations, and 
because we desired to emphasize the essential principle 
in foreign affairs that nations must control their own 


affairs without external interference. While remaining 


| undisillusioned in regard to the Soviet, we hoped also 


that trade, the universal solvent, would in the end bring 
peace and good government to Russia. Therefore, we 
supported the principle of a commercial treaty and did 
not even negative the idea of a loan, provided that 
guarantees for tts repayment could be obtained. We 
on the assumption that the Zinovicff letter is 


admit 
that we were too optimistic and also that we 


genuine 


attributed to Mr. MacDonald common sense and political 


| diserction which events have by no means shown him 


to possess. 

Unless, then, a miracle happens and the Forcign 
Office is proved to have been taken lin by a forgery and 
the Soviet Government 's cood faith is proved, it is clear 
that we cannot treat with those who permit an inter- 
ferenee in our home affaivs which is tantamount to the 


most hostile of hostile acts. 
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THE GUILD COMPANY. 


THE most hopeful of optimists cannot say that the 

industrial system is working smoothly in Great 
Britain at this moment. Many of the wage-earning class 
are out of work, and living on public doles ; the master 
elasses are complaining of perilous conditions of trade 
and low profits, or none ; those who are still in work or 
still earning profits are alike convinced that they are 
living in very unstable equilibrium. In short, the 
industrial system is out of gear; it no longer works 
efficiently. 

Put in the fewest possible words, the present basis of 
production and commerce is that it is controlled by a 
master class of employers or shareholders with capital 
who engage persons without capital to carry out the 
processes of the business in return for a weekly or monthly 
wage. This is called the Capitalist system or the Wage 
system, according to the side from which it is approached. 

It is this system which shows signs of breaking down. 
It appears to have two structural weaknesses. First, 
the master capitalists are failing to find markets for 
their wares with the ease with which they were discovered 
during those days when Great Britain was the only 
great manufacturing country in the world. Secondly, 
the wage-earners are growing discontented with their 
position in two very definite ways: they are beginning 
to assert that they are not getting their fair share of the 
profits, and they also announce that it is full time that 
they had some share in the management. In other 
words, they want more reward for their labour and more 
respect for their dignity as human beings. 

The Labour Party, which has undertaken to represent 
the mind of the wage and salary earning classes, has 
somewhat hastily assumed that all its objects will be 
gained by a more or less gradual movement in the direc- 
tion of the Collectivist State, which will undertake more 
and more of the functions which are at present conducted 
by the master capitalist classes. The Labour Party 
looks towards Collectivism as the best form of social 
erganization. 

Two recent events have been a severe shock to those 
who formerly believed in the perfection of this collec- 
tivist ideal. First, the rising of political democracy in 
Russia has only ended in its degradation under the iron 
rule of “ dictators of the proletariat.” Secondly, the 
increase of government departments in Great Britain 
during the Great War, and their general incapacity to do 
their work in the best way, has aroused a genuine horror 
of State bureaucracy in the minds of all who had any 
epportunity of seeing them in action. 

It is suggested that there is an alternative method by 
which Labour can get all it wants, and this without 
endangering that valuable mental quality which has 
hitherto played so vital a part in human development, 
namely, personal effort and initiative. History clearly 
teaches that an exaggerated State control has more than 
ence killed a promising civilization; for example, the 
Roman Empire, or the rigid bureaucratic and militarist 
German Empire, or the over-centralization of the 
Bourbons which nearly ruined France. 

Instead of the organization of industry under the 
control of the State (which is not only the ultimate 
object of the Collectivists but also the general tendency 
of most modern political developments) it is suggested 
that production and trade should rather take a Guild 
form, whereby the State and its officials would be kept 
in their proper place, and industrial processes would 
continue (as in the past) to depend on the healthy 
stimulation of personal initiative encouraged by personal 
rewards, 








cee 


At present industry in this country is mainly conducted 
under the terms of the Companies Acts ; which, by the 
way, are as dangerous as the absolute State, for they 
are rapidly leading us to highly-centralized privat, 
bureaucracies, in which the control is getting more 
and more into the hands of officials and shareholders 
out of touch with the working staff. The main intention 
of the Companies Acts is that the capitalists can jnyest 
their money in such a way that they will get the net 
profits, while the complete control of the management 
is in the same shareholders’ hands by their votes at 
the annual general meetings. This system may be 
modified by profit-sharing and labour members on the 
Board, and so on, but in the main the above is a {gir 
statement. 

Now, it will be seen that these two main foundations 
of the Companies Acts’ system are just those against 
which Labour is revolting. A further examination suggests 
that on both points modifications can be made without 
causing any disastrous social revolution, and even 
remaining within the lines of the Companies Acts them. 
selves. 

At present the normal interest received on invested 
capital is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent, 
Certain risky speculations get more if they succeed ; and, 
of course, great financiers can manipulate their wealth 
so that they may occasionally make huge fortunes by 
rapid strokes. But if the ordinary man wants to possess 
shares paying much over 5 per cent. he usually has to 
pay a premium on those shares, and his net return is 
thereby reduced to something near the normal 5 per 
cent. 

Therefore a clause in the articles of association of a 
company that its shareholders would only get a fixed 
sum of, say, anything between 5 and 10 per cent. (accord- 
ing to the risk involved) would not materially alter their 
actual present position. 

But it would alter the position of the working staff very 
materially indeed. For then all surplus profits left over 
after the fixed interest on the capital was paid would 
be available for distribution in other ways. For example, 
a clause might be inserted in the articles of the company 
declaring that all these surplus profits were to be dis- 
tributed amongst the whole working staff (black-handed 
or black-coated) in proportion to the wage or salary of 
each individual worker. 

The combined effect of these two proposed new articles 
of association would be that the workers would have 
every encouragement to work hard, because the final 
profits would be their reward ; instead of, as at preseut, 
leaving the whole reward to the shareholders who cannot 
have any immediate effect on the result. In other 
words, this proposed change would be a spur to better 
production in both quality and quantity. 

The question of the management is more difficult— 
and probably more important. The masters may take 
it as inevitable that the demand by the workers for 4 
share in the control will continue and increase. And, if 
it is inevitable, some proposal must be made that will 
mect the case. It appears possible to do this by adding 
another new clause to the articles of association, whereby 
the annual meeting of the company shall be compose¢, 
not of the shareholders, but of the representatives of the 
working staff, from general manager down to some kind 
of deputy for the office boy. 

Now, undoubtedly, this sounds a very revolutionary 
proposal. But on careful consideration it will be apparent 
that it will not necessarily endanger the safety of a com 
pany if it be placed under the control of its working 
staff rather than of its shareholders. For the working 
staff, prima facie, will surely know more about the 
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business than can be known by the odd collection of 
shareholders who have put their spare savings into it. 

It is not suggested that every worker should have a 
yote at the annual meeting. It might be restricted to 
those who had served a certain number of years, or to 
those who had sufficient responsibility to earn a stated 
salary. But whatever the test, it would surely be evi- 
dence of a better knowledge of the problems that have 
to be settled at an annual meeting than the average 
shareholder could show. Again, the workers would be 
yery careful to avoid mistakes that would imperil a 
business of which the profits were to be divided amongst 
themselves. They would probably have more at stake 
than the average shareholder, who would rarely have 
invested his all in one company. 

If such alterations were made in the usual articles of 
association of a company they would amount to a very 
profound change in practical results, without over- 
turning the established traditions of human society. 
The workers would be incited to earn larger rewards 
(by profit-sharing), while the shareholders would get, 
on the average, the 5 or so per cent. they normally get 
to-day. The workers could no longer declare that the 
profits of industry all went to capital, for they would 
have the final profits after their own wages and the 
stipulated fixed interest had been paid on the loan 
capital. If they do not think it fair to pay even this 
fixed interest, then there is no need to borrow other 
people’s money if there is any other practical way of 
raising capital. 

Undoubtedly the chief criticism of this proposed 
Guild Company will be on the point of management. 
It will be said that the working staff, if it really is com- 
pletely representative of the democracy of Labour— 
and that is an essential of the scheme—will consider 
its own democratic interests and sacrifice the good of 
the whole business. It is difficult to see how Labour 
can get any profits out of a ruined business. If 
Labour chooses inefficient directors or managers, or 
selects those who will be indulgent instead of good busi- 
ness men, then the penalty will be that the Guild Company 
will fail, and with it will go all the wages and profits 
the working staff might have made. The _ probability 
is that when the working staff is faced with the problem, 
it will ask the present directors and managers and masters 


to continue in their oflices—just because they are the 


best men for the jobs. 


that a scheme which might make the workers contented 
would stabilize industry, while interest on capital under 
these conditions would be much surer than the fluctuating 
interest of to-day. If the working staffs had control 
and responsibility for their Guild Companies, 
there could no longer be unreasonable grumbling when 
trade was bad. Only with this personal responsibility 
can the workers be brought to face the real difficulties 
Such a sense of responsibility would 


own 


of modern industry. 
surely be followed by a candid facing of the facts of real 
life, and less unhelpful theorizing, which is the chief 


enemy of reform, G. R. Stirtinc Tayior. 


VOTES FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
THEM. 


| ge away lies the Happy Land, a country where 

everything is as well ordered as it ean possibly be. 
Art, literature, seience, education, sport, housing, agricul- 
ture, medicine, trade, emigration, immigration and every 
other form of human activity are considered, and pro- 
Vision is made for them with entire and universal good will 


and harmony. The ancient cities are adorned with uni- 





| school or from colleg« 
From the side of the nation as a whole, it is suggested | 





versitics and museums; the more modern suburbs glow 
with public gardens and glitter with swimming-baths ; 
the country towns are full of historical associations and 
local patriotism, the cornfields wave, the pastures smile, 
there are several ranges of high mountains clad with 
primeval forest, and a vast unexplored region full of wild 
beasts supplies those thrills without which civilized man 
cannot be happy. But what I particularly admire is 
the electoral system. 

My host explained it to me as we sat on the terrace 
behind the house. My hostess was away on some—I 
ventured to think—ill-timed excursion, and we were a 
little dull at first without her. My host lay back in his 
chair, slowly filling his pipe, and watching the gorgeous 
view with an air at once comfortable and confidential, 
as if it were an old friend. I took up the paper that had 
come that day by the English mail, and began looking 
through it ; my eye was caught by the word “Election,” 
and by way of saying something, I asked: ‘‘ How do you 
arrange your franchise ?”’ ‘“* Oh,” said my host placidly, 
‘it is simple enough, votes for those who want them.” 
“Very simple,” said I, “and doesn’t everybody want 
them?” ‘“ By no means,” said he, “a many 
people don’t want them a bit.” 


great 


** How do you manage ? ” I asked, “* just go to the shop 
and say, ‘I want a vote’?” ‘No, no,” 
like that; we begin with an examination.” 
laughed so much that he began to bestir himself. 
a very easy examination,” said he. 

“Then what’s the good of it?” said I. 

“Two goods. First it gives you a chance of knowing 
what a vote is for and how to use it, and next it is rather a 
nuisance, a fag you know, and a good many people won’t 
take the trouble, not unless they want the vote, and so 
we get rid of them.” 

** And what is it about ?”’ “ History and Civies,” he 
answered, airily. ‘‘ There are set books; for a 
you only want very simple text-books which you can get 
on loan from the Public Library, or at the Post Office 
if there is no Library near. For a pass you are supposed 
to be at the level of the upper standards in the elementary 
schools ; if you want honours you can get coaching and 


said he, ** not 
At this I 
* it’s 


pass 


read a little more.” 

“Then I suppose in the secondary schools they pass the 
examination before they go to college ?’ 
‘“No, that’s not allowed. You mayn’t do it from 
you musn’t just be put through 


by your schoolmaster; you must doit on your own account 


| after your education is finished.” 


* Then an elementary schoolboy will do it in his ’teens, 
and a University man not till he has taken his degree ? ” 

“That is so, but it is the same examination. The 
clementary schoolboy generally wants to do it while he 
still has a little book-learning left, and before he gets too 
busy ; but it only qualifies him to vote when he gets to 
the proper age; no one may give a vote till he is twenty- 
five.” 

** And who sets the papers ?” A Board of educa- 
tional people and three or four M.P.’s; they get all 
parties represented and there are no complaints about 
fairness. The books for a simple pass.are quite colourless, 
and if you go in for honours you can choose your own 
coach according to the politics you prefer.” 

‘** And I suppose women are on just the same footing as 
men?” ‘Oh yes, men and women, gentle and simple, 
any free adult citizen; the only question is whether you 
want a vote or not.” 

‘** And suppose you haven't taken the examination at 
the proper time and want a vote later?” 

“ There isn’t any proper time, you can take it when you 


like, once you've finished your education, That’s what 
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my Wife is doing to-day, taking the examination, and a 
great nuisance it is. We had meant to have taken you 
to the Falls this afternoon, but she is anxious to qualify 
this year, and this is the last chance. When first we were 
married and she came out here she didn’t want a vote; 
she never used the vote she had in England because it was 
all such a welter and a scrum-—that’s what she said 
and she couldn’t believe it mattered among such a lot ; 
but now she has got interested and is qualifying. It is 
more interesting, you know, when you have to pass 
through a sieve. The examination is one sieve, and then 
we have another.” 

** And what is that ? 


* “ The licence. When you have 


qualified by passing the examination, and when you are | 


twenty-five, you may take out a yearly licence, and the 
{ce -” 

* Great a fee!” “ Well, why not? it 
costs eightpence, about half as much as a gallery-seat 
in the theatre, and you can generally pay that if you 
want to. But there again, the point is not to prevent 
people from taking out licences, or to make any sort of 
profit ; it is only to weed out the ones who don’t care.” 

“So when a General Election turns up, there is a rush 
to the office and twopence off the Income Tax—that 
is, if you have an Income Tax here ? ” 


heavens ! 


“No, that’s not allowed either; you can’t buy your 
licence at the last minute, it must be six months old 
There is only one week in the year 
when they are issued. You may write for one but it 
must be in that week, and you must write or go yourself, 
If you are keen, you do, and if 
you aren't, you don't. It is a bit of a gamble too; 
if the clection comes suddenly and you haven't got your 
may be left high and dry, examination 


before vou use it. 


not employ an agent. 


you 
and all.” 

*“ And is it one 
the results of the 


vote; 


licence, 


man, one vote?” “ Not quite. On 
first examination one man gets one 
if he wants a second he must pass a higher exam- 
ination, or he may get one as a reward for public service, 
knighthood. Some people have six or 
seven, or even more votes, either in one constituency 
And now,” my host went 

‘see what advantages 
The Register is simplicity itself, 
just the list of licence-holders ; we get rid of all the quite 
ignorant and of all the indifferent voters, and you can’t 
think what an advantage that is. 


as you get a 


or in several, just as happens. 
on, warming to his subject 
we get from this plan. 


“We get a certain amount of sound, plain teaching into 
every voter's head; the text-books are quite good reading, 
and, of course, every political party has classes and clubs 
and debating societies where they work people up and 
interest them. And when it comes to election time we 
have on the whole a far more rational appeal made 
than we One doesn’t need to pack a whole 
policy into two phrases, making out that one’s own side 
is all shining white and the other all pitch black. And 
as the art of voting becomes more intelligible it gains 
in interest. 


used to. 


The sensible moderate man who dislikes 
a turmoil and distrusts party speeches can see his way. 
The hot-heads like it too; they get a more intelligent 
audience. We have had this plan now for twenty years 





| Then, alone, do we know where 





or so, and just at first the voting dropped to about a | 
| 


quarter of its proper size, but it soon picked up, and | 


now one sees the difference. The end of it is we have 


many of the right sort voting who used to abstain, and | 
a good many more not voting who find themselves better 


without,” he added laughing. 

My hosx.’s brother, a professor, of much and varied 
learning, had joined us a few minutes earlier, and was 
listening to cur talk with a remotely indulgent smile, 


his mild, blue eyes beaming benevolently, his long, 


| their friends for their acquaintances, nor the aims of 


——— 
es 


delicate hands caressing a butterfly-net. He took up 
the tale : “ Meaning me,” he said. “ Quite true, what do 
I want with a vote? Did you want to vote about thy 
navigation of the ship you came here in?” 

“Then do you not think voting an obligation ?” 

“No, I don’t. When I have felt it so 1 have taken 
out a licence and voted. I think patriotism an obliga. 
tion. What the country wants of me is my work—yy, 
book »’ he hesitated and his voice dropped, he spoke 
disconnectedly, staring into the distance; “if I could 
tell you— the amazing interest—the enormous importance, 
you would not be surprised that I cannot allow my atten. 
tion to be drawn away to a thing which can be done. 
and done better by others-— | 

He paused, a flash of light, a glint of colour went by 
on the lawn below ; the professor looked hard, he drew 
himself up suddenly ; with a bound he left the terrace, 
three long strides brought him to the edge of the wood: 
his net fluttered above his head, his glance traversed the 
branches ; in another moment he turned down a mossy 
path and vanished, in pursuit of those shining wings. 

D. J. Stepney. 


THE BLUR OF THE CROWD. 
[" is strange to how great an extent the crowds in 
London to-day blur the lie of the land. 1 
surging swarm so fixes our attention that we hardly 
know the shape of the streets. Familiar 
quite different in the carly morning 
we 


roads look 
or on Sundays 
When th 


mere rect ptach 5 


are. 
streets are full they become “ arteries,” 
for the living and pulsating flood. 
their remark 
glimpses of trees and a pleasing juxtaposition of buildings 
which had altogether eseaped our notice. During th 
working day the moving mass holds our eyes ; we follow 
the traflic as we follow print, and the constant caleu 
lation of distances and directions necessary to the making 


Once empty and w 


see outlines, and curves and inclin 


of a sale way preoccupies us almost completely. 

To numbers of people this new condition of lif 
horrible. They hate to live in a seething pot in whic! 
they can see nothing but disquiet, and they chafe unda 
the sense that their physical is beginning to react upor 
their mental outlook ; indeed, that the ercwd is beginning 
to condition the whole of their lives. They try to ge 


‘away from the sense of unceasing stir which, to them, 


makes all things alike, covering their world under a 
kind of mist of perpetual motion. But unless they an 
rich and strong in mind and estate, and can afford 
motor-cars and carry convictions, they cannot escayy 
the crowd. Confusion follows them. The 
out of London are as bad as the centre. 
stations but concentrate the 
while the babel of voices, expressing 
print or by word of mouth, seem to be nothing but 
new “honk honk” of the soul. 

Without a doubt many men and women like this stat 
of things. It suits them both physically and mentally, 


great ways 
The railway 
into a crus! 


do crowd 


themselves 1 


and they experience a sense of vitality in the whir! whic! 


they would lose if it stopped. The pace, they weuld 
acknowledge, — slightly the their 
vision, but they are willing to put up with some degre 
of myopia for the sense of atmosphere which is thei 
word for blur. 
the proportions of their surroundings. 


affects clearness of 


They do not desire to see too clearly 
They like to 
live where they cannot see the wood for the trees, nor 
life for the means of livelihood. Thus only do they 
feel safe and happy, happy under the effect of a perpetual 
stimulant and saved from all very acute feeling by the 
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ceaseless counter-irritation of changing contacts. They 
as 
do not look for any way out of the crowd. 








Is there any way out for those who do— for those 
annot share their happy indifference ? Speaking 


who ¢ 
No one supposes that 


literally, of course, there is not. 
overhead railways or underground passages are going 
to make a clearance in the streets, and no self-imposed 
or superimposed regulations will take us out of the 
mental mélée or enable us not to listen to the racket 
of the forum. We have got to risk ovr necks crossing 
the streets and our sanity in the news market ; all the 
same there are safeguards and palliatives which every 
man may find for himself and suggest to his children. 
Perhaps when it comes to the point, it is his children 
who will suggest a “ way out” to him. Children know 
more than anyone else about getting away from un- 
pleasant situations. Their absence of mind is instinc- 
tive. They have almost the faculty of bemg in two 
places at once. Their carliest education consists almost 
entirely in the efforts of the teacher to fetter their 
wandering minds and of their own struggles to throw 
off his bonds. Our grandfathers used force and we use 
guile, but both had the same end—t.e., to make the 
child pay attention, to impress upon its mind the idea 
contained in the words, “one thing at a time.” This 
system was all very well in the past, all very well in 
quieter days when, to use an absurdly unscientific 
expression, there was more time than there is now. 
To-day the pace and the noise have increased to such an 
extent that if we do not want to be completely “ rattled,” 
we must do differently. How would it be to try the 
opposite tack for a while, to guide instead of tying ue 
the wandering mind? Suppose we tried to teach our 
children and to learn ourselves, to do two things at 

playing a 
conversation 


might practise 
rational 


begging an 


once. For instance, we 


game and carrying on a 


simultaneously, instead of argumentative 


onlooke r to 


Children might be encouraged to engage in some delicate 


“ shut-up ” and not cause us to revoke. 
mechanical employment such as “ Spillikins,”’ or even the 
neat colouring of a picture while learning poetry by ear, 
up a tune, or committing to memory foreign 
The 


with the whole power of the undivided mind, but most 


pickmg 


words. very greatest work is, we suppose, done 


of us have too much sense and too much experience to 


imagine that either we or our children are going to do | 


nything very great. 


t) make a decent living while at the same time being | 
happy. The child or man who followed this duplex 


system with success would certainly increase his mental 
If we could but thread our way safely in and out 
of the traflic, whether it be a tratlic of constantly moving 


range 


ideas or omnibuses, and at the same time keep half our | 


attention upon somethi immutable, we should be 


1g 
ilinitely happier. This is a commonplace of the religious 
life. Surely it might with advantage become a common- 
Would it not be pleasant to 
Kensington High Street easily 
reverie ? Might it not be possible to 


place of secular life also. 
walk down 
Poor Susan’s ”’ 
let our hobbies have a little place in our thoughts without 
wh injury to our work, to bear our friends in mind a 


nore than we do amid the stage crowd of our 


juaintanee ? There is great pleasure to be got out ot 


riticism, even bv those who cannot be accounted 


erties, and reading is very dull unless we can keep our 

dividual standards of excellence m= our thoughts. 
T se sight of them utterly as we run through column 
ul column of irresponsible print is undoubtedly to lose 
Half the joy of reading. It is well also to remain conscious 

some convictions in a world of ** Movie’ morals, to 
see some signposts among the interminable marks of 
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interrogation which make it impossible without such 
direction to judge of the way. Perhaps the training of 
the mind to absent itself in a profitable manner may 
militate somewhat against success in life, but for those 
who hate the crowd, a good deal will readily be sacrificed 
in order to get out of it. 
child’s privilege of a mind in two places at once is worth 
an effort. It is 
a dream,” 


To retain and increase the 


indeed a prospect “as beautiful as 


THE THEATRE. 


— —— 
DUENNA” AND 
PELICAN.” 


WHEN the curtain goes down on The Duenna, as produced at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, we feel that the art of entertainment 
pure and simple could hardly have been carried further. 
Scenery and dresses of gay colour and charming design and 
of a fantasticality which never outsteps the bounds of the 
strictly reasonable, music of delightful melody and delicately 
and skilfully treated, lively and ingenious dances, a libretto 
by the greatest wit of his time, and the performance 


“THE “THE 





We want to be decent people, and | 


inducing | 


speaking, singing, and dancing—executed with the same 
technical and artistic finish—this, surely, is the absolute 
ideal of Musical Comedy. 

The Duenna was first produced in 1775, when Sheridan 


was twenty-four years of age, and met with what in those 


| days was an extraordinary success and would nowadays be 
something not far from failure. It ran, in fact, for seventy- 
five performances, .The play, neat, superficial, and sparkling, 


| almost puts one in love with convention. For here we see 
| the crystallization of the convention which began with the 
Restoration. In The Duenna the convention is entirely 
self-conscious, disillusioned, a pastiche. The very point of 
it, in the present case, is that Sheridan does not believe in it 
though it is still a part of himself; and so the form has 
become a thing apart from the content, a glass bowl in which, 
like goldfish, Sheridan’s wit and sentiment can conveniently 
in fact, the play’s unstable equi- 


| disport themselves. It is, 


librium between poetry and parody which makes it so savoury 
a morsel. At one moment we are laughing at the sce!f- 
conscious sparkle of the dialogue or the skilful mechanism 
of the plot (the old, well-worn plot of light-hearted intrigue 
at the next, we are 


And 


and conveniently mistaken identity) ; 
| touched and charmed by the real beauty of the lyrics. 

how charming some of them are :— 
* What bard, O Time, discover, 


With wings first made thee 9 
Ah! sure it was sor ver 
Who ne'er had ieft his love ! 
Or that song of Donna Clara’s :— 
| ; ; 
| ** Adieu, thou dreary pile, where never dies 


The sullen echo of repentant sizhs 
Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell 
Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye wel 


For happier scenes I fly this darksome gr« 


To saints a prison, but a tomb t 
One of the faults of the performance at present is that in 


t 


too many cases the words of these songs are inaudible, but 
this will doubtless be remedied during the next week or tw 

The only serious blemish is the conventionalization of the 
parts of the two pages Sancho and Lewis, which is a mistake. 
It savours of the village hall and the 
rather than a London theatre and one of our best producers. 


ingenious amateur 


It is difficult to discriminate when the performers are so 
cood. The singing was altogether delightful, and so, too 
was the playing of the small orchestra. Mr. Alfred Reynolds's 
arrangement of and additions to the original music written 


by Linley are excellent. He never strives after superficial 
novelty : his work is simple and sensitive both im feeling 
and technique. 


With The Pelican at the Ambassadors we jump forward a 


hundred and fifty vears and descend (or is it ascend 7%) to 
something more strenuous ihe Heriots were an ancient 


Aneestors crowded the dining-room walls, véitage 
Young Mareus Lleriot married a 


War, 


family. 
| port was the daily drink. 


Canadian girl, Wanda. During Marcus’s absence at the 
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she finds life with the old people so unsympathetic, so soul- 
destroying, that she runs away with a gentleman friend. 
There follows, of course, a divorce. Marcus is unable to 
believe that Wanda’s child is his, and he refuses the custody 
of it, although Wanda swears that it is, and, purely in the 
interests of the child, offers to resign it to him. ‘Years pass. 
It is 1936, and Robin is now seventeen. Wanda has devoted 
her life to him, but now she receives an offer of marriage from 
Paul Lauzun, a Frenchman. The two are deeply attached, and 
in this marriage Wanda sees a chance of happiness at last. 
But Robin, though he has lived all his life and been educated 
in France, had grown up (such is the force of heredity) a 
typical English public-schoolboy and a true Heriot. He longs 
to join the British Army. But illegitimate sons are not, it 
appears, welcomed in the British Army, except perhaps in 
the ranks. The only hope is for Wanda to marry Marcus 
again, and so (in accordance with the law in 1986) legitimize 
Robin. She is torn between her longing for happiness and 
her love for her son, and finally, like a true pelican (for 
pelicans, you know, feed their young with their life-blood), 
she sacrifices herself (and, incidentally, Lauzun) for Robin. 

Now it is clear that such a plot is, like so many (for instance) 
ef Mr. Galsworthy’s, a put-up job. The methods of avoiding 
the agonizing dilemma are, one feels, innumerable: in fact, 
it is almost impossible to believe that, in actual life, it would 
have arisen. But, if we admit the situation, the emotional 
possibilities which it contains are considerable, and the 
authors, Miss Tennyson Jesse and Mr. H. M. Harwood, 
develop them in the last act to quite a moving climax. The 
play is well constructed, the dialogue always good and some- 
times exceptional, and within the unreal and mechanical 
complication of the plot there is much that is real and convincing 
in the way of detail. But, as in the great majority of modern 
plays, the characters are two-dimensional, they are not pro- 
foundly viewed, they are presented, not as personalities vital 
in themselves, but rather as types constructed to illustrate the 
situation. And so, as the play proceeds, we find ourselves 
entertained, interested, but not emotionally captured. Not 
until the last act: then, when the carefully designed 
mechanism of the plot has closed inexorably round Wanda 
and she is faced by the necessity of an immediate choice 
between her son and the man she loves, we are confronted 
by an emotional climax of considerable intensity. 

Miss Josephine Victor, a young actress whose English 
accent still betrays her as a foreigner, gave a very good 
rendering of the part of Wanda, and as Paul Lauzun 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen showed again what a finished actor he is, 
As old Sir John Heriot, Mr. Fred Kerr was as good as it is 
possible to be ; and Miss Rosina Filippi, in the part of Wanda’s 
old servant, was as delightful as she always is. Indeed, the 
acting by all concerned was excellent. 

Martin ARMSTRONG. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— —<>—__ 
THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL. 
|To the Editor of the Sructaror.| 
Sir,—Probably not many of your readers will apply the 
epithet ‘ 





‘superficial’ of one of your correspondents to | 


Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s article on “* The Effect of Alcohol ” ; | 


penetrating and perspicacious would seem to be more 
applicable. These qualities, together with a delicious tang 
of humour, characterize also its affable converse, ** Aleohol 
and Joy,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby. If one who has no scientific 
or specific knowledge of the subject may be permitted to 
comment on the two articles, 1 would venture to say that 
the former contemplates life as the experience of many 
ordinary mature persons finds it ; the latter, as it is with a 
few—the darlings of the gods. Empiric, the former, and 
comprehensive ; idealistic, the latter, and eclectic. The 
youth and the ideal man do not need wine to promote their 
euphoria ; others may find that, as in Meredith’s Youth in 
Memory, the picasures do not “ like waves to the swimmer, 
come heaving for rapture ahead,” but that they must be 
jnvoked if they are even to glimmer, and if it is possible to 
invoke them by a sane use of wine which we are assured 
makes glad the heart of man, why should its aid be rejected ? 








ED 





There are other things than disease and drab environment 
that militate against euphoria—things that. cannot be Over. 
come by “light and food and water and air and exercise 
and music,” but may, in some cases, be assuaged by wine, 
Omar (quoted by Dr. Saleeby) prized wine because he could 
by its use “ for a while defy all ills and throw off all thralls,” 
and although this may suggest the getting out of Manchester 
by the shortest way of intoxication, still a moderate use of 
wine does, without any perceptible toxic effect, make some 
men’s material or psychical Manchester less intolerable, 
Shakespeare and Goethe and Epicurus and, indeed, most 
people who love life and desire to ** warm both hands before 
its fire,” readily acknowledge that “ water is best”; but 
still there are some—perhaps Shakespeare and Goethe ang 
Epicurus of the number—who would not denounce Lord 
Neaves’ facetious lines :— 

** Pure water is the best of gifts that man to man can bring, 
But who am I that I should have the best of anything »~ 
Let Princes revel at the pump, Peers to the pond go free, 
But whisky, wine or even beer is good enough for me.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., F. K. Fe... 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Whitehaven. 


[To the Editor of the SerncraTor.] 

Sir,—It is diflicult to imagine what can have induced Siz 
Arbuthnot Lane to write his article on this subject; still 
more diflicult is it to imagine how he could start off with the 
regret that it was not generally recognized that alcohol pos- 
sesses high value as food and as medicine ; for if there ever 
was a hoary, vulgar, and disastrous delusion, surely it is this! 
The modern physician has drugs at his disposal which are far 
more effective and reliable for any purpose for which alcohol 
was prescribed fifty years ago; he knows its dangerous 
liability to create craving ; and he is not likely to treat this 
distinguished surgeon’s pharmacological opinions with much 
reverence. Anyone who wishes to know the views which 
advanced medical workers have formed about alcohol as a food 
will be better advised to consult the little book entitled 
Alcohol, the report of the Advisory Committee of the Central 
Control Board, 1918. 

No one will doubt, however, that gentlemen who are accus- 
tomed to take fermented liquors with their meals will find a 
dinner-party a very duil affair if water and lemonade are the 
only beverages supplied ; and it may be admitted that those 
who are slightly confused and exhilarated by alcohol are 
more tolerant towards stupidity, more appreciative of feeble 
attempts to jest, less self-critical and, consequently, more 
expansive. This fact has to be faced, but there are some who 
feel that clear-headedness and an alert wit are adequate 
compensations. Besides, this article creates such an unfortu- 
nate impression, appearing as it does in close proximity to a 
serious ‘‘ leader” setting forth the political aspirations of 
Conservatives on the eve of an election.—I am, Sir, &c., 

¥. Tatpot, M.R.C.S. 
109 Southwood Lane, N. 6. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—It is a pity that Sir Arbuthnot Lane in his article, 
“The Effect of Alcohol,” should state so emphatically that 
aleohol is a necessity at a dinner in order to take off the 
dullness. I do not suggest that at the particular dinner 
he quotes the speeches there caused the dullness, but the 
statement rather begs the conclusion. Surely a_ dinner 
feeling which must be raised by alcohol is false levity ? To 
one who is a teetotaller and attends a dinner where alcohol is 
freely imbibed, the increasingly foolish remarks that are made, 
and the ready laughter following them, makes him remember 
* wine in, wit out.”°—lI am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Bow.tnec, Major. 
42 Dimond Street, Pembroke Dock. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 
Sir,—After reading the article on ‘* The Effect of Alcohol,” 
by Sir Arbuthnot Lane, I gave his advice to one of my men here, 
who for the past two months has been in great trouble owing to 
the fear of losing his three-months-old child, because of constant 
pain and indigestion caused evidently by the bottle of milk 
on which it would not thrive but thrust aside after taking a 
small quantity. The parents could find no remedy, and 
were at their wits’ end. Immediately a very small quantity 
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; 
of brandy was added to the bottle the child began to recover, 
and is now getting fat again and sleeping well; the parents 
also are now enjoying a good night’s rest, which after two 
months of anxiety can only be appreciated by those who have 
undergone a like experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. A, SCHOFIELD. 


Riseley Hall, Wormald Green, nr, Harrogate. 


A WINNING PROGRAMME FOR UNIONISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sin,—I have followed with increasing interest your explana- 
tion and advocacy of the All-In Insurance, and I would like 
to endorse the opinion that the present Conservative 
Electioneering Programme is sadly lacking in life, grip and 
attraction. To my mind the Conservatives have now a 
wonderfully powerful platform if only they will take 
advantage of the opportunities to hand, and the All-In 
Insurance is—or should be—one of its strongest planks. At 
a moment when many Socialists are disillusioned by their 
leaders’ failure to substantiate their claims to the certain 
cure for unemployment, and the working man (I say it in 
all pity) must regard any new promises in this respect with 
a sceptical eye, the Broad Scheme strongly advanced would 
undoubtedly attract many wavering votes, and yet very 
few people seem even to have heard of the proposal. 

May I give an illustration of this? I attended a Con- 
servative meeting last week where some excellent points were 
made to a very sympathetic audience, but no mention at 
all was made of either the Referendum, the All-In Insurance 
or the Coal Carbonization schemes. At question time I 
passed my card to the speaker, asking if the Broad Scheme 
was included in the Conservative programme. The chairman, 
on being shown the question, put on his glasses, read the 
card—and shook his head, he had never heard of it! The 
speaker then asked me to explain what I meant, and when 
I had done so I was assured that it was included in the pro- 
gramme ; but I am still doubtful whether he knew himself, 
and was certainly left with the conviction that he was 
thankful when I did not press the point any further! It 
seems incredible that a subject so vitally important to 
working people should be so entirely ignored by any party 
desirous of reducing the number of Socialist votes.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., S. H. WILson. 

Glenhurst, Victoria Avenue, Surbiton, 


MANUAL WORKERS AS DIRECTORS. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir.—In your last instalment of ** A Winning Programme 
for Unionists” you refer to the need in industry of 
“co-partnery ’’ by the representation of Labour on the board 
of management. My own company employ some thousands 
of the very finest type of working men, and the management 
meet them personally and frequently on all sorts of com- 
mittees—welfare, hospitals, superannuation, sports, &e., 
and on many other cccasions— but to appoint a workman 
to the board of directors is another matter. Like most 
others, our board consists of a few experts, who trust each 
other’s judgment, and who deal in two hours with a mass 
of business over which an inexpert and speech-making body, 
such as a parish council, would take two days. I picture 
to myself the Labour director with his ignorance of finance 
and technical matters, his fatal gift of oratory, and his 
obsession that he will have to report everything at the next 
mecting of his trade union lodge! I fear it would not 
work ; yet I believe the Ebbw Vale company did make such 
a suggestion to their workmen, and that the offer was not 
accepted. Have you, Sir, tried such an experiment in the 
management of your paper? The Spectator ** Experimental 
Company” in a new form! 

I assure you I don’t regard your suggestions as unworthy 
of consideration. From many points of view it appears a 
step in that path of progress which every sensible employer 
is glad to follow, but the difficulties must be recognized. 
Co-partnership to most of us, I think, means the acquisition 
by the employees. with the firm’s assistance, of actual shares 
in the concern. Perhaps the most notable instance of this 
is J. 1. and J. Taylor, of Batley. In circumstances where 
Such joint ownership is practicable, it seems to me a better 


even than a profit-sharing system such as that of Rowntree’s 
at York, or that now existing in the coal mining industry.— 
I am, Sir, &c., MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


THE POST OFFICE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In reference to your remarks on page 537 of your issue 
of October 18th you say nothing about the diminished services 
of the Post Office in its primary duty of conveying and deliver- 
ing letters and other missives. It seems to me that in this 
respect it has gone back about fi/ty years in its efficiency. 
Before the War I could post letters up till eleven p.m. near 
my residence in Newcastle-on-Tyne, knowing they would be 
delivered in (say) the City of London before noon of the 
following day, and in other parts of London in the course of 
the afternoon. Similarly, such letters would reach neighbour- 
ing towns for first delivery on the following day. Now all 
correspondence has to be in the pillar-box by eight p.m., 
even for the Neweastle area itself. 

In many of the towns having train connexions with New- 
castle as a centre, letter-boxes were provided at the railway 
stations and cleared for the last train in. All this is done 
away with. At week-ends letters are not sent out after about 
two p.m. on the Saturday, so that we have from that time until 
Monday morning without a postal delivery. I have little 
doubt that other places with which I am less familiar are 
similarly served. In fact, it is ‘the Staff’? which now has 
first consideration, not ‘the public.’ Witness also the 
curtailment of facilities at Bank holidays and local holidays.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ScCRUTATOR,. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AS A PROFESSION 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I, as a school-master’s wife with nearly twenty 
years’ experience in running a large household, and with 
practical personal knowledge of every kind of house-work, 
express my very hearty agreement with M. C. W.’s letter 
of October 18th ? Iam quite sure that it would be utter folly 
for the country to spend money in training women for 
domestie service. There are hundreds, even thousands, of 
hard-worked mistresses and mothers who would be only too 
glad to train girls willing to learn, and who would at the 
same time respect them thoroughly for wishing to take up 
that most honourable and home-making profession. 

Krom a practical point of view, instead of their having to 
pay for their training (training college fees are beyond the 
means of most), the girls would be getting their keep and 
enough to dress (simply) upon. Educated girls who have 
the courage to adventure forth as pioneers among weary and 
over-worked housewives, rising above the prejudices of the 
ignorant and small-minded, will never regret it. Many years 
ago Sir John Williams, a leading London doctor in his day, 
told my mother that there was no better exercise for developing 
a good figure in a girl than the making of beds and cleaning 
of windows. It is a free country—if a girl gets among 
unpleasant people, she can go elsewhere. My own experience 
is that a girl would rather have her own department than 
“live with the family.” Regular days and times off duty 
ean be arranged at mutual convenience. We know, of 
course, that the old type of house is usually very far from 
ideal to work, but ‘* better brains in the business ” will slowly 
and surely bring better planned houses and better conditions. 
A British girl will not give up because things are difficult ; 
she does not want “* cushy jobs ” any more than her brother. 

And what better preparation can there be for the future 
happiness of the real woman than learning and practising how 
to make a healthy home for the husband and children the 
years may bring her? Homes are the background of our 
Empire. If British women will fight hard to preserve them, 
they will do as good a serv ice to the nation, and as noble, as 
their sisters are doing in the House of Commons.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Erne, JAMES, 

The School House, Monmouth, 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—Will you allow me once more to protest forcibly against 
the adoption and use of the expression “lady-servant”? It 





way of inducing ‘* capital and labour to link arms,” better 


is, of course, a contradiction in terms, and an expression 
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likely to give offence. Every domestic servant should be a 
gentlewoman, whatever her social position, and should be 
treated as such. She is, as a matter of fact, so treated Ly 
well-bred, intelligent folk. When men joined the Army a3 
“Tommies ” they did not label themselves “ gentlemen,” 
because they were the best in the land and “ good wine needs 
no bush.” By all means let educated women enter domestic 
service for the good of their country, as men joined up for its 
defence. There is no better patriotism ; incidentally, it is a 
fine preparation for public service. But to tack on the prefix 
of “ lady ” to that of servant is to encourage snobbery and 
class-hatred of the worst kind and to undo any good that the 
association of service might do. I know what I am talking 
about, having worked with “ lady-servants ’’ and others. 
My experience is that the only servants who are not gentle- 
women are those who call themselves “ ladies.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANN Pore (Cook-general). 
510 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 


[To the Editor of the SencTator.] 

Sin,— Might I offer a suggestion which should commend itself 
both to the advocates of the idea of a training college for 
domestic work, and to your other correspondents who contend 
that domestic service is best learnt in private houses ? This 
idea is that a diploma of proficiency in the domestic arts 
should be established, and thrown open equally to the college 
trained or the home trained candidate, and to women of all 
grades of education. One of the chicf difliculties confronting 
the modern housekeeper is that high wages no longer carry any 
guarantee of efliciency. One may be—and often is —asked 
to pay more to a girl who is a very poor servant than to a 
thoroughly competent maid—-and that solely on the ground 
that the former has ** taken ” the wages asked in some previous 
situation, possibly of a different kind from that now offered 
to her. 

No experienced mistress grudges giving good wages for good 
service. She knows that to pay them is a financial economy, 
apart from the other advantages accruing. But to pay high 
wages, and suffer as a result discomfort, wasteful methods, 
and constant breakages among one’s choicest possessions is 
discouraging—to put it mildly. A certificate showing that the 
applicant for employment had gained proficiency in the work 
required would raise the status of the domestic servant, and 
would save her employer from throwing good money after 
bad. It would, moreover, remind the girls themselves of the 
fact— too often forgotten—that training, whether public or 
private, has a money value. 

Such a diploma course should have two parts. The first 
should be compulsory on all candidates, and would comprise 
such practical knowledge of domestic work as is desirable in a 
* cook-general.” There should follow, for all who like to take 
it, an “honours course’ in more specialized directions, and 
with a choice of subjects. Finished parlour work, faney and 
invalid cookery, account keeping, with catering and the 
drawing up of weekly budgets for food, perhaps laundry work, 
are the kind of subjects IT have in mind. ‘Training in nursery 
work is already provided by other means. The certificate 
gtined would show each candidate's range of study, and would 
attract women of superior education, as well as those from the 
National Schools. Examinations could well be held at local 
centres, such as technical schools, thus avoiding the cost of a 
new and expensive institution.—l am, Sir, &ce., 

HOUSEKEEPER, 


SILVER AND THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
|To the Editor of the Spectrayror.] 
Sir,—If * the use and abuse of gold as the standard of value 
and the base of the media of exchange ” are to be re-examined 
in the light of experiences acquired during and since the 
Great War, there are many persons who will hope that the 
inquiries will embrace silver as an element of such ‘ use ” 
and the possibility that it may be established as the colleague 
of gold as a base of such media. Prior to 1873, the two 
metals, gold and silver, were coined at the mints of the five 
countries of the “ Latin-Union “—France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Greeee—without limit at a ratio of 15} to 1, 
and the gold and silver coins of those countries were “ legal 
tender’ for any amount in all of them in payment of all 
debts, public and private. About that time Germany began 

















——aa 
to sell its three mark silver coins (thalers) on the French 
markets for gold, by way of enhancing the gold value of the 
indemnity owing to it from France (as one of the results of 
its defeat of France in the war of 1870-71). Thereupon 
France closed its mint to the free coinage of silver, anq it 
has remained so closed since that time, its colleagues of the 
Latin-Union following suit. 

As I am writing from memory only, I may be in some 
slight error of fact: perhaps, for instance, the cessation of 
the free coinage of silver may have occurred in 1872, My 
principal object is to call attention to the fact that during 
a long period of time the silver five france pieces of the Latin. 
Union were current in the South of Europe and in Belgium 
and France. Why cannot they be so current once more ? 
Is it not quite likely that they may be again endowed with 
the legal tender quality which they once possessed and go 
relieve the gold coinage of the world? America is credited 
with the possession of large stores of gold. She is the owner, 
too, of large stores of silver dollars (the equivalent of the same 
number of five frane silver pieces) which are there for the 
redemption of the dollar notes which are in wide cir. 
culation. If there is to be a re-examination of “the use 
and abuse of gold as the standard of value” which you, 
Sir, appear to favour, it is quite obvious to at least one of 
your readers that it will not be complete unless it embraces 
what was known as “ bi-metallism,” until Mr. Bryan vitiated 
its very essence by introducing an erroneous ratio of coinage 
as between the two “ precious metals” as silver and gold 
were always known prior to 1873.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. R. Il 


THE HOMECROFT POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.]} 

Sir,—I am very glad to read that the Spectator will carry 
out a homecroft trial, to settle just what amount of foodstuff 
can be raised upon a limited area of land, in accord with 
Professor Scott's ideas, and I shall be happy to subscribe to 
the fund when the time comes. The only point upon which 
there is a difference of opinion is the area of land required. 
This, after all, must be regulated by the time the worker 
can give to it: he cannot serve two masters at the same 
time, and if he takes “time off” his town job it will soon 
leave him. Professor Scott mentions a settlement scheme 
in Ohio; even in that mild climate I notice that the family 
area is ‘one acre”? with a share in a common pasture. 

Professor Scott’s one-third acre, after allowing, say, thirteen 
rods for the house, yard, &e., leaves about forty rods for 
cultivation. As Mr. Hughesdon shows, much may be garnered 
off this area; possibly it is as much as a city worker can 
cultivate, enough perhaps to keep the wolf from the door, 
for a time, anyhow. I think that on “one” acre a pig 
might be kept and fed upon the small potatoes and garden 
stuff, and topped off with purchased corn; also some fruit 
trees might be planted, though it must be remembered that 
every full grown tree sterilizes perhaps a rod of ground 
around it. On one and a-half acres probably all Professor 
Scott's ideals could be achieved—two pigs, two milking goats, 
chickens, &c. If the area he took was too large for a beginner, 
he could temporarily let some of his land-on shares. When 
a £450 house is bought, an extra acre is no great addition 
to the price. However, a Spectator trial would throw light 
upon all these problems and turn speculation into an accom- 
plished fact.—I am, Sir, &c., KyNMON. 


BAMBOO FOR BUILDING. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Srir,—TIIas the suggestion ever been made to you that cottages 
for one or two families could be built cheaply and quickly 
of cement reinforced with bamboo poles? | Wooden shacks 
are temporary makeshifts requiring skilled labour to construct 
and an eyesore unless painted every two or three vears. 
Brick houses are expensive and damp in your climate, whereas 
reinforced concrete walls can be erected by any able-bodied 
men or boys and finished in a week. These walls can be 
whitewashed or covered with vines on the outside and kalso- 
mined within. They are warm in winter and cool in summer, 
while the air spaces of the hollow bamboo insure freedom 
from dampness. The bamboo poles can be brought as deck- 
loads by ships trading with the East Indies, Asia, Africa or 
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America, and the cheapest native labour can be utilized 
poles and raft them down the rivers. When 
lighted and warmed by electricity these homes would go 
far toward solving one of the most serious social problems 
in Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., R. S. How.anp. 


South Jacksonville, Florida. 


South 
to cut the 


THE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Mr. A. C. Harwood advises me to study the work of 
Dr. Rudolph Steiner, claiming that the Doctor “ 
be precise in the matter of education,” while I (presumably) 
can only be tentative. During my three ycars in Germany 
[ naturally heard quite a lot about the Steiner method, but 
remained attached to the tentative idea. Dr. Steiner has 
a view of life, an anthroposophic view. To claim that this 
is a “ scientific conception of the past and future develop- 
ment of men,”’ as Mr. Harwood puts it, seems to me extreme. 
Theosophists have also a conception of life ; so have psycho- 
analysts, Coué-ites, Baptists, Vegetarians—in short, all 


isms and ists. My chief interests in life at this moment are | 


children, inlaying ornaments, fox-trotting (I think it was 


education and life from these interests, but I am held back 
by the suspicion that next month my interests may be 
painting, gardening and detective stories. In other words, 
my interests express my complexes. If I evolve theories 
about education they also express my complexes, or shall I 


cull them my limitations ? I think that Dr. Steiner is in a | Appa aga ; 
: | as “the fact’ of a crime or offence. 


imilar position, or should be. He has an adult theory of 
life, of good and bad, of higher and lower. It is obviously 
right for him, but it isn’t right for me. How, then, can 
anvone be sure that it is right for children ? 

Steiner guides children. 1 don’t try to. I don’t know 
where they are going. And I claim that I am therefore 
safer for children. Mr. Warwood says that Steiner’s voice 
isone of authority. To be an authority is tacitly to announce 
that children require to be led. I believe that a child does 
not require to be led; that left to himself he will evolve a 


conscience social and personal for himself. In Dresden I | 





UNCERTAIN VOICE IN EDUCATION. | 


is able to | 


not compelled to make the premises rat-proof, the pest 
very soon assumed as bad a forin as before. Finally last week 
I wrote to the M.P., who is also a magistrate and a Borouzh 
Councillor, on the subject. About the same time the poor 
mistress of the tenement, after killing eight rats, and finding 
that one had got into the bed of one of the younger children, 
went herself to the Town Hall and insisted on an interview 
with the M.O.IL., who had also a letter about the same time 
from the M.P. The rats will probably now end their career, 
but how are we to proceed in the future ? Are such troubles 
to be reported to : (1) The Housing Committee; (2) the 
M.O.H., or (8) the M.P.? I ask your readers for advice. 
The facts I mention can be verified by our papers, and the 
oflice (94 Craven Terrace, W. 2) is open from 10 to 11 every 
morning except Saturday.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. StREATFEILD, Hon. Sec. 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association (Paddinglon Branch), 


“CORPUS DELICTI.” 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Srr,—In the review of ** Studies in Murder,” in your issue 


on 8 ; . | of Oc r 4th. . rriter -aling a > Case . ce} 
Shakespeare I saw Steiner's pupils attempt to express | : * “ager “a ye ae de ung with the case of Rus : u 

. . . > | ( 4 ne faS allevge ave » urdered, ce ‘ludes 
shvthmically in Dresden). I might well evolve a theory of | vin, who was alleged to have been murdered, concludes 


with the moral, ‘* Never convict without proof of the corpus 
delicti.’ Are we to infer that the body of the man alleged 
to have been murdered is referred to as the corpus delicti ? 
My dictionary states the corpus delicti to be “ the body or 


| substance of a crime or offence.’ This is correct, though 


I think it might have been more plainly and concisely stated 


I have often encountered the idea that corpus delicti is 
the body of the person alleged to have been killed, but really 
it applies to the fact of the crime charged having been com- 
mitted, be it homicide, or arson, or defamation, or any crime 
or offence. Without this being clearly established there 
should not be a conviction. Even the Justice of the Peace 


| commenting on the Crippen case, which was analogous to 
| that of Russell Colvin, fell into the error. I pointed this 


sat wondering whether the pupils of Steiner found their | 
Rhythmus all-satisfying. I wondered whether Steiner had 


asked them whether they wouldn't like Charlie Chaplin or 
playing Red Indians instead. In Hellerau we had a 
Kurhythmics School as part of the whole. My pupils were 


free to choose what they liked. The boys went once to | 


Eurhythmics, thought it dull, and didn’t go back. I said 
to myself, ** Good! The child must be free from my advice 
and authority.” Steiner would possibly have inspired his 
pupils. I wait for the inspiration to come from within. 
I hope later to try to answer Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s questions 
about the child under seven . . . withott authority of 
any kind.—I am, Sir, &e., A. S. NEILL. 
Summerhill, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


INVALID CHILDREN AND INSANITARY 
CONDITIONS: A PUZZLE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers tell me what is the 
best and quickest method to ensure that all that may be 
possible is done towards providing the poor with decent 
and sanitary accommodation ? During the visits paid by 
our workers we find (and report to our local M.O.H.) conditions 
such as these :—({1) Children and adults suffering from 
rheumatism living in basements where floors and walls 
show the damp ; (2) smells from defective soil-pipes or dust- 


holes ; (3) foul smells at certain street corners, where children | 


out, and the editor very handsomely published my letter 

with an acknowledgment that my criticism was justified. 
I am, Sir, &c., Gro. Cirystie (Colonel). 
Shortheath Lodge, Farnham. 


JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The weekly Stalesman of Calcutta in its issue of 
August 21st quotes certain remarks from the Forward (the 
organ of the Swaraj party) which are of considerable interest. 
An Indian civilian has recenily been awarded by the Bombay 
High Court Rs. 15.000 damages against the Bombay Chronicle 
for libel. ‘* This rigorous and, if we may be permitted to 


| remark, narrow interpretation of the law,” says the Forward, 


‘is well calculated to put a stop to independent journalism.” 
It is not suggested that the comments which led to the 
judgment against its Bombay contemporary were true in 
fact or devoid of malice: the Forward takes much broadez 
ground : 

“It seems to be more and more the well-established practice 
of the Courts all over India that in commenting upon the conduct 
of a public official with reference to a particular incident, it would 
not be safe to say anything against him unless one has a knowledge 


' of the facts.” 


play. Week by week we write or report verbally at the | 
Tuberculosis Care Committee, and it is often mere waste | 


of paper and of breath. It seems futile to send children 


away for expensive treatment and then to bring them back | 


to the homes where bad conditions have caused the trouble | 


if meanwhile little or no effort has been made to remedy 
the conditions. (4) Rats. In July of this year we heard 
that a house in a mews off the Harrow Road was infested 


by rats. We removed the most delicate of a large family 


whilst the rats were dealt with : 190 were killed and ‘* hand- 
fuls” of young ones, but as the owners of the house were 


The Indian Press Act has been repealed, and yet “ it would 
not be safe” for an ‘independent journalist’ to trust entirely 
to his imagination when he wishes to publish abusive comment 
on an individual! The contention that the operation of the 
law of libel is inconsistent with the existence of ** independent 
journalism ” in India, advanced by the organ of the Swaraj 
party, seems to deserve wide publicity. For very few people 
in England read the Indian Nationalist papers, or know what 
these mean by freedom of the Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JLUMAEUS. 


JENNY LIND AND ENGLAND. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,—Would you be kind enough to permit me to ask any 
amongst your readers who heard Jenny Lind sing to be 
so very good as to write to me here? During the four years 
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since I had the honour to be chosen by the largest Swedish 
organization in America to appear in a crinoline as the 
“ Swedish nightingale” at the centenary celebration of her 
birth I have sung most of the songs she used to sing. But 
her repertory was amazingly large, and she did not have the 
advantage, which an artist of her greatness would assuredly 
possess to-day, of having her every note set down upon a 
gramophone record for all time. 

My ambition during my present visit to Great Britain is to 
collect, as far as possible, any numbers of that repertory 
with which I am unacquainted. I should therefore feel most 
grateful to any English musie-lover who would recall for me 
the songs that the great cantatrice sang in a country to which 
she devoted herself until her death. Jenny Lind, I may add, 
was first heard in London in 1847, and although her last 
public appearance was made twenty-three years later, she 
must have sung frequently in private between 1883 and 1886, 
when she was professor of singing at the Royal College of 
Musiec.—I am, Sir, &c., Friepa HempPe.. 

Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


THE CAT IN HISTORY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Every cat-lover must be in your debt for your delightful 
allusion in your book, The River of Life (Hodder and Stoughton), 
to the self-respect of that most delightful of companions. 
Now, heaven forbid that I should try to break a lance with 
you, but I think that the cat started its career of domination 
on the minds of the painters a good deal earlier than you 
record. Against the “thirty or forty years after 1550” 
can be set that pleading picture by Pintoricchio in the National 
Gallery, wherein a grey and white cat, vastly domesticated, 
seems to be the keystone and symbol of all Penelope’s virtues. 
This gives a date between 1454-1513. Then again Giulio 
Campagnola (1482-1514) succumbed to the cat, and there is 
a fascinating and unique engraving by him in the British 
Museum of a fat child with three cats grouped on a pillar— 
a most peaceful and domestic conceit. Of course two 
instances do not make history, but I am only quoting from 
my own limited researches. and I am sure a cat-lover abroad 
would find other examples. I have been told that Gozzoli 
(1424-1494) succumbed in pictures at Pisa and Siena, so that 
in all probability a cat purred with Cesare Borgia and warmed 
itself by Savonarola’s fire and found the birds of St. Francis 
most congenial company ! Some day when time and oppor- 
tunity offer I hope to be able to delve deeper into cat history, 
but in the meantime please forgive this waste of your reading 
time.—I am, Sir, &ce., NEVILLE LANGTON. 
4 Collingham Road, S.W. 5. 


LINKS WITIL THE PAST—THE 45, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that there is yet 
alive one who had the story of the °45 from an eye-witness. 
My aunt, aged ninety-six, living in Hastings, stayed as a child 
in Scotland with her two great-aunts, both then well over 
ninety. These ladies amused the child with the account of 
how they as children saw the Highland Army, with Prince 
Charles Edward, come past their gates on the way south, 
and again on the return north in the years 1745 and 1746. 
I think this must be almost unique.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
MicuAer Forses 'TWEeepte. 
Rawlinson, Rolvenden, Kent. 


KNOW THYSELF. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Srr,—In The Best of Matthew Arnold's Prose, edited by 
Mr. D. C. Somervell, and in the opening essay, Sweetness and 
Light, on page 24, I find :— 

*. . . In my opinion the speech most proper . . . is 
Socrates’s Know Thyself!” 

It would be interesting to know why Arnold eredited the 
famous phrase to Socrates. It is usually attributed to 
Solon, though Diogenes Laertius credited it to Thales, and 
others have ascribed it to Chilo the Spartan, to Pythagoras, 
and to the mythical poetess Phemonoe. It was inscribed in 
golden letters on the pediment of the temple at Delphi. for 





which reason, perhaps, Cicero called it a precept of Apollo 
while Juvenal declared it to have descended from heaven, 
But nowhere, outside of Arnold’s essay, have I seen it attributed 
to Socrates, though of course he may have employed it, since 
he followed many years after the others to whom its Origin 
is attributed. Can it be that Arnold had some special reason 
not generally known, for calling it Socrates’s? Or that he 
was guilty of a slip, which his editor might be warranted in 
correcting ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
WILLIs FLETCHER Jounsoy, 
Firleigh Hall, New Providence, N.J., U.S.A, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


TALKING At Concerts.—Mr. E. J. Burrow, Central House, 
43 Kingsway, W.C. 2, writes :—I should like to ascertaiy 
through your columns what remedy, if any, there is for the 
musical enthusiast whose enjoyment is entirely marred by loud 
and persistent talking at a concert ? I have recently had such 
an experience, first at one of Sir Dan Godfrey's Symphony 
Concerts at Bournemouth, and only a few evenings later gt 
one of Pavlova’s performances at Covent Garden, where an 
aged lady in the stalls discussed every personal and private 
detail of each of her many friends to an admiring audience jp 
such a high-pitched tone as to drown the music of the fine 
orchestra for at least a score of people. Does the purchaser 
of a seat at a concert secure the right to talk ? 


REPARATIONS AND Britisi PROSPERITYs—AFRICANUS (Zul 
land, South Africa) writes :—The Allies insist on Germany 
paying huge sums, yet they are aware that thereby 
their own trade would suffer for decades. here remains 
Africa, north of the Zambesi. In that vast continent, 
surpassingly rich in minerals and timber, with large tracts of 
fertile soil, all the Allied Countries have huge Colonies awaiting 
development. But that is dependent on railway and port 
facilities, on the building of bridges and on the establishment 
of saw miils, cotten gins and cther factories, and on the opening 
of mines. For all such work it is almost impossible to obtain 
capital in Europe while the political unrest and the economic 
uncertainty remain. My suggestion then is this: Set up 
Colonial Development Boards, one for each African Colony: 
the Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyassaland, Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria, Algiers, Morocco, the French Sudan, the French Congo, 
the Belgian Congo, and for Portuguese Possessions in East 
and West Africa. Let these Boards determine on big develop- 
ment schemes, each with a definite plan for working mines, 
agricultural lands and forests that are likely to give fairly 
immediate returns, and which will, in addition, afford prospects 
of employment for the excess population of Europe. 


POETRY. 
FAT CATTLE IN TRUCKS NEAR THE 
FAIRFIELD CRANE (GLASGOW), 


I nore the sun will shine to-day 

To put this dreariness in tune. 
Shine, Sun, and flash the grey away! 
I hope the sun shines soon, 

To cheer the waiting brutes and grace 
The stiffness of this dreary place. 


I cannot look at them, but still 

I look, and they gaze out at me 
With tear-brimmed sober eyes until 
This, too, is misery, 

This being here. Could I not sense 
The moment gone Munificence ? 


O dear, dear creatures, what can I,— 
Save wait a minute loving you, 

Noting the thought in one swift sigh, 
What is there I can do ? 

O, shine, good Sun! The joy is thine 
To take,— And, yet, the sun won't shine. 


GreorGe Dickson 
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—————— 
A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


——>____ 
THE HEART OF THE GIRL. 
[(CoryRiGHT IN THE A gg STATES oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Vimes.| 
The Receipt Book of Elizabeth Raper, with Portions of Her 
Cipher Journal. Edited by her great-grandson, the late 
Bartle Grant, with a portrait and decorations by Duncan 
Grant. (Ihe Nonesuch Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 
* What girl 
Now reads in hor bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well ? 
Who guards in her breast 
As deep, as pellucid a spring 
Of feoling, as tranquil, as sure ?” 
MarrHew ARNOLD. 
Tar heart of the king is inscrutable, but the heart of the 
«irl, though we often bemuse and confuse ourselves over it, 
is far simpler than our psychologists, our moralists, our 
pocts and our philosophers will allow us to believe. It is 
governed by plainer, clearer influences, and less liable to be 
turned aside by the thousand and one cross-currents which 
affect the male. The Life-Urge is far less sophisticated 
in the girl, partly because it is less self-consciously recognized 
and less argued on—is less subject to the tyranny of the 
syllogism. 

A proof of what I am saying is to be found in this fascinating 
little book, the Cipher Journal of Elizabeth Raper, which 
has been given us by the careful hand of the late Major 
Bartle Grant, the great-grandson of the woman who wrote 
it, It was written in the fourteen years between 1756 and 
1770—that is roughly between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty. Elizabeth may have been “ short in figure, with 
undecided complexion, and warm heart and still warmer 
temper,” and with ‘‘ rather more than a touch of the coarseness 
of her age,” but she was accomplished, musical and clever. 
Lovers and admirers she had not a few, and gave them 
plenty of encouragement. But, all the same, like Nausicaa, 
she wanted a happy marriage. Her desire was not due to 
worldliness or to want of money, or because she disliked her 
family, or because she was restless and unhappy at home, 
but, as one may see from her diary, purely because she 
unconsciously obeyed the Life-Urge, the evolutionary sense 
after the manner of the girl in Clough’s ** Natura Naturans.”’ 
But all this would not have made Elizabeth Raper immortal, 
as I unquestionably believe she may become. What does 
that is the fact that she had an extraordinary natural power 
of style. She knew what she wanted to say to her confidante, 
her diary book, and she said it with precision, and yet ‘ith a 
naivelé af phrase which is absolutely enchanting. She 
had the gift of literary distinction without being literary. 
There is nothing bookish about her writing. She does not 
appear to have heard of Richardson, or of Pope, or the other 
fashionable poets of her day. At any rate, she never alludes 
tothem. But she shows us the heart of the girl, and, here is 
the interesting point, not only her own heart, but the gencral 
heart with quick, rapid strokes of interpretation. One is 
otten inclined to think that in such matters the pure work 
of art will beat the self-revealer. But that is not the case 
when by a lucky accident you get the person who can write 
as well as feel, and who writes what he or she feels without 
“writing it up ”’—the person, that is, who does not fall 





Though there is a naiveté of touch in her entries which 
probably would have been impossible in plain lettering, her 
tone, except for an occasional outburst of temper, is gracious, 
friendly and fascinating. A hundred and fifty years that come 
and go have left the girlish simplicity and charm untouched. 
Take the first perfectly plain and yet enchanting entry in 
regard to the gallant captain :— 

** SunpAy.—‘ Dined at five, and in the evening Mrs. Howe got 
the grand secret from me. Cried and was pitied. What will come 
of it God knows. ‘To bed at ten.’ ” 


By the Thursday after she is fathoms deep in the river 
of love :— 


Tuurspay.— Up at 6. Finished packing, dressed and went 
down. Set out and got to Ballesdon by 3, found Uncle Page better, 
dined, and after coffee sauntered abroad, came in about 6, the 4 
went to quadrille, 1 chose to walk round the wood. Mrs. Page, etc., 
laughed at me and said I should be frightened. She told me I 
should meet Captain Howe there, upon which I hid my blushes, 
Walked round to the right first. A river runs at the bottom and 
you walk by it some way. The whole wood and place together is 
immensely pretty ; a great walk goes from the house to the wood, 
and all round it. The moon shone very bright thro’ the trees ; the 
evening was quite calm; there only wanted the presence of one to 
make me thiak myself in heaven, but he being absent, I indulged 
myself in thought, and was lost in it during my hour’s ramble. 
At 7 I returned to the house, but found the door fastened which I 
came out at; I then went round and found another which led mo 
in. I turned wrong and lost my way, but turned back again and 
found it. Thoy were all very glad to see me come in safe, I full of 
the beauties of the place I had just left, but don’t think my words 
did it justice. Mrs. Davis then informed me that it was a favourite 


) walk of Captain Howe's, and that the last time he wes there he used 





| damn all the sex 


in love with his own story and so exalt it. We think of | 


Richardson as a great analyser of the female heart 
but Elizabeth Raper in the couple of thousand words or so 
of her diary which we are allowed to see, knocks out 
Richardson’s many volumes in the first round. It was the 
portion of Elizabeth, like many of the girls of Miss Austen’s 
novels, and, indeed, like the great Jane herself, to begin 
her emotional career by “sighing for a sailor.” The first 
man for whom she seems to have had a serious tenderness 
Was Captain Howe, of the Royal Navy, afterwards Admiral 
Lord Howe—the man who won many a glorious action at sea. 

Miss Raper’s diary was written in cipher, and she very 
Probably believed that no one could or ever would read it 
except herself. For all that, however, she does not seem 
to have let her secrecy smirch her page, as did Mr. Pepys. 





to walk for hours in the wood every night, to which I answered that 
I fancied it was excessive fine by daylight.’ ” 

That is a pure idyll. The effect of the moonlight has all 
the attraction, nay, more than all the attraction of the 
famous entry in Gibbon’s autobiography. The impact on 
the young mind makes it infinitely more poignant. The 
reader gets almost as unhappy as Elizabeth that “ONE” 
was not there. 

The diary ambles on, but always with an undercurrent of 
Captain Howe, as in the following : 

‘* WEDNESDAY.—‘ Up at 8, had mighty good dress, waited im- 
patiently for the post, had nothing by it but the news, saw nothing 
there but the Rhoda's safe arrival at Margate.’ ”’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the *‘ Rhoda’ was Captain 
Howe's ship. How many a longing maid before and since 
has looked out the sailings in the newspaper! Our young 
lady of the aching heart began to read Euclid * for a certain 
reason.” What was it? I think I can guess. Naval 
‘aptains then, as now, had to be well grounded in geomctry. 

** SunpAy.—Thorley. ‘ Attacked Euclid, drawed some of the 
figures, a little dull about an Angle, not to say a good deal so. 


Think I shall like the kind of thing, and much more so for a certain 
reason. Heigho! Ho! Read in the news that Knowles was 


arrived, but saw nothing of the Dunkirk.’ [Again Capt. Howe's 
ship. | 
Fripay, 31 Dec., 1756.— Fiddled about and did not much. Read 


in the news that Capt. Howe was left with the command of squadron 
in the bay of Biscay.’ 

Fripay, 14th Jan.—‘ Worked and attacked Euclid, immensely 
dull, could not keep up my attention to that or anything seve one 
particular subject.’ 

Sat., 15th.— Worked, made mince pies, eat up with vapours.’ 

20th—21st.—‘ Did nothing nor heard nothing. Immensely dull 
and more out of spirits than ever, a new load and can’t support the 
lump of dullness inseparable from mo.’ 

22nd.—‘ Did an immense deal of work. Tried Euclid again, in 
rather better spirits.’ ”’ 


But, alas! the romance was very near its end :— 

*** The Dunkirk is not refitted yet and Dick is in Town. Damned 
mad in my mind, and do not care 3 straws if I never see him again ;— 

so 

Psychologically that is a very interesting entry. “ Damn 
all the sex!” is a generalization far more suited to a man 
than a woman. It might be quoted, one would think, by 
the psychologists as evidence that the subconscious is often 
bi-sexual. 

It is clear from this that Dick had told her that his heart 
was not hers, and so his name disappears for nearly two 
years from the diary. But Elizabeth had not forgotten. 

15th Fes., 1758. ‘ Heard from her (Mrs. Howe at Thorley) that 
Dick was married to a Miss Hartop, thought I should have died, 
cried heartily, damned him as heartily, and walked about loose with 
neither life mor soul.’ ”’ 

Yiow admirable is the language of “ walked about loose 
with neither life nor soul”! It is the language of the heart, 
not of a coterie or of an cpoch. At any rate, I cannot fit 
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it on to anyone in Elizabeth’s own period, and say she learnt 
this or that phrase from Johnson, or Pope, or Thomson, 
or Richardson, or Lyttelton, or anybody clse. The next 
entry made after another two years is heartbreaking :— 


“ June 10th, 1760. ‘In Mrs. Howe's dressingroom blunderedd 
on some discourse, I know not how, which gave mo the Terrys. 
Wish to God I could bury in oblivion all that passed 5 years ago, 
but, alas ! it’s still fresh in my memory, fool that I am; but if it 
must remain, let it be for a hint, though a cursed bad one, in regard 
to mankind,’ ”’ 


This entry is worth comparing with the lines which Byron 
wrote about Mary Chaworth as an introduction to Lara and 
then suppressed :— 


** When she is gone, the loved, the best, the ono 

Whose smile hath gladdened though perchance undone ; 

Whose name, too dearly chorished to impart, 

Dies on the lip, but trembles in the heart ; 

Whose sudden mention can almost convulso 

And lighten through the ungovernable pulse, 

Till the heart leaps so keenly to the word 

We fear that throb can hardly beat unheard, 

Then sinks at once beneath that sickly chill 

That follows when we find her absent still ; 

When such is gone, too far again to bless, 

Oh God, how slowly comes Forgetfulness ! 

Let none complain how faithless and how brief 

The brain's remembrance or the bosom's grief ; 

Or, ere they thus forbid us to forget, 

Let Mercy strip the memory of regret. 

Yet, selfish still, we would not be forgot ; 

What lip dare say, ‘ My Love, remember not’ ?”" 
That is a wonderful piece of verse, but how much more 
vivid, as well as restrained and so intensified, is Elizabcth ! 
She goes far deeper. 

Elizabeth's later “ affairs” are, happily, very much less 
poignant and often yery amusing. She records them with 
great naiveté and detachment, She writes almost as if she 
had been a looker-on. For example, we get plenty of entries 
of this kind :-— 

30th Apnin, 1759. At Twyford. ‘Met Dr. Dimsdale in the 
lane. * * * Mrs. Parsons and I went into the pastor whero 
the Dr. and Mrs. King, the Dr. very much my humble servant and 
all that egad. Chatted very sociably, somo significant squeezes 
from the Dr.’ 

May 26th. ‘Up before 7, dressed and to Stortford before 8 to 
Bkft. with Mrs. Dimsdale. Ye Dr. not up till some time after we 
got thore. Bkft. over we all walked in the garden, the lover very 
pensive, kept close to me, sighed, squeezed and sighed again ; his 
mother looked very arch but said not a word.’ 

June Sth, ‘“* Liver” (the Dr.) close by me (begin to be sorry 
for him, but at present it proceeds no farther than pity).’ 

25th. (Walking with ‘ Liver’), ‘Fear I shall play with the 
candle till I burn my fingers.’ ” 


? 


Before Elizabeth's happy marriage with Dr. Grant there 
was a somewhat serious “ affair” with a young clergyman, 
Samucl Horsley, * the son of the Rector of Thorley.” He 
was an exceedingly ambitious young cleric who had adopted 
in all earnestness the advice which a President of Magdalen 
is said once to have given to one of his pupils : ** Young man, 
I should advise you to attach yoursclf to some person of 
quality.” Young Mr. Horsley, as soon as he had taken 
Orders, attached himself to the Earl of Aylesford, and got 
from him several small preferments in the Church, which 
he at once used as stepping-stones to higher things. Ile was 
soon Archdeacon of St. Albans, and then sect his lance against 
the great Dr. Priestley himself over the doctrine of the 
Trinity. This theological jousting-match was apparently 
well done, for it won him the attention of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, who rewarded him with a_ prebendal stall at 
Gloucester. Ultimately he got promotion as Bishop of 
St. David's. This led to Rochester, and Rochester to 
St. Asaph. However, he was a scholar as well as a climbing 
ecclesiastic, for he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1767 and became Secretary. 

Sam appears to have been really in love with Elizabeth, 
and there is plenty of kissing and squeezing recorded by the 
diarist. But though she was not unwilling to marry the 
future Bishop—-he seems to have been a personable young 
man—he was determined not to marry her unless he could 
get money down with her. But this Elizabeth's parents, 
who were kind-hearted, nice people, but with a good deal of 
worldly wisdom, would not promise—not out of meanness, 
but because they thought the parson too material. Anyway, 
as the following entry shows, Elizabeth made confidantes 
of her parents, ‘* Cadwalader” was Elizabeth’s nickname 








—:} 
for her Samuel, and this she presciently shortened to 
* Cad” :— : 

“26th. ‘Worked and mused all morning, ruminated 5 
thing, am more and more astonished every time I think on’t, s, 
it is so, but am amazed at it, wonder where ‘twill end.’ 

Marcu 3rd. ‘Cad met me and ushered me into the par; ae 
He trembled all over, talked very pathetically a good while, could 
not answer him, at last plucked up courage and told him something 
that L think struck him very much, what he was moved by ] cant 
say, but disappointed he certainly was, and I very much fear and 
question his sincerity as to his real love of me only. God only 
knows the heart, but I fear. However, we went on some ti; 
great expressions of love on his side, that is with great earnestnes. 
and positiveness, but I wish I knew his heart and soul; am afraid 
I shall find it like the Statue’s.’ ” 


N the 
1ppose 


ne, 


Statue, by the way, was the nickname for another Joyer, 

The way the thing ended is rather curious. The father and 
mother tested the genuineness of Mr. Horsley’s affection py 
telling him that he could only have a very little money with 
Elizabeth, though, as a matter of fact, when the right man 
came along they were quite willing to allow her £400 a year— 
a very large sum in those days! If he had not been so prudent, 
but had said, * I would take your daughter without a penny, 
so great is my love for her,” and so on, all would haye been 
well. But he would not risk it, and so the affair ended. And 
presently Dr. Grant, the younger brother but heir of James 
Grant, Laird of “ Rothiemurchus,” came along. It was a 
happy marriage, one is delighted to hear, and Flizabeth, 
always fond of a bit of adventure, journeyed up into the 
Highlands with a young Scottish cousin, Mr. James Cameron, 
Elizabeth rode from Elgin on a pillion behind Mr. Cameron, 
She must have been delightful to look at. 
are told, high-heeled, pointed-toed shoes, with large rosettes, 


She wore, we 


| a yellow silk quilted petticoat, **a chintz saque or faithingale 


bundled up behind,” and a little black hat and feather stuck 
on one side of her powdered head. She was evidently intent 
on winning the hearts of the natives. We are told that she 
sang the Beggar's Opera through during the journey, with a 
voice of such power that Mr. Cameron never lost the recollee- 
tion of it. 

The editor of the diary closes his account of Elizabeth bya 
panegyric on her which is well deserved. As he says, you 
‘annot improve upon her two comments upon herself. She 
calls herself in one place * immensely notable,” and in another 
** vastly agreeable.” She was both, and had besides, as I have 
said, the instinct of Letters. 
criticisms and indulges in no talk about Shakespeare and the 
musical classes she never misses the right word in the right 
place. 

The book, it should be added, is charmingly printed by the 
Nonesuch Press, and is adorned and embellished by a portrait 
and decorations by Duncan Grant, the great-great-grancson 
of the diarist. His picture of Elizabeth riding the pillion in 
Seotland and shouting the Beggar's Opera in her escort’s eat 
is full of delight, as well as humour. The costume is fascin- 
ating, though the quilting of the petticoat is not indicated. 
The shoes and rosettes, however, are exact, and so is the little 
black hat with the feather. Poor Mr. Cameron is trying to seek 
protection from the musical storm. 

J. Sz. 


Though she makes no literary 


LOE STRACUEY,. 


BOOKS. 


—= 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

WE had hoped for a little more excitement in reading Mark 
Twain's Autobiography (Marpers) than we are actually givel. 
It had been dinned into our ears that the book was ™ utterly 
frank and unconventional.” Mark Twain wrote and dictated 
it with the fixed intention that it should not be published 
until he had been a good time dead. “I am_ speaking 
literally from the grave,” he says in his preface. Surely, 
we thought, the dark and silent country that we know 
existed in Mark Twain's mind is at last to be opened up 
for us. But, no! it is as decorous a book as can be; gently 
engaging and anecdotal ; much more a series of disconnected 
reminiscences than an autobiography. And, though it 's 
good reading all through, quotations don’t come readily te 
hand; the tales are told in a quiet, leisurely fashion. 
Mr. S. C. Cronshaw-Schreiner has edited The Letters of Oliv 
Schreiner (T. Fisher Unwin). We sce in them her steadfast 
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devotion to her ideals, and we are rather surprised that she 
took such pains over her work, that she was so conscient iously 
ond determinedly ‘* expressing herself.’ “Io am a mild 
woman,” she writes, “ but I would scalp my dearest friend 
if they tried to alter two lines in any book I had written.” 
(And ‘we could searcely hold back from altering one word in 
that very sentence !) She was very sensitive to her troubles : 
«J sometimes find I'm sitting on the floor erying, but I 
haven't any idea what it’s about. I seem to be always 
erving inside” ; or, again, ‘‘ I feel smail things done in the 


dark ag 





inst me, as much as some people would a plan to | 


murder them.” But on the whole she was not a good | 
correspondent : she was too earnest and abstract ; we scarcely | 


ever learn what was happening to her or even how the 
seasons were passing. Mr. Edmund Candler, on the other 
hand, is always a vivid writer, conjuring up atmospheres and 
secnes into an imaginative existence, and he is at his best in 
his autobiography, Youth and the East (Blackwood). 

Two rather similar books are published by Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson—These were Muses, by Mona Wilson, and 
Other People’s Fires, by Isabel Butchart. Though neither 
volume is very painstaking, Miss Wilson shows the more 
erudition; she has written studies of nine women-writers— 
Mrs. Centlivre, Sara Coleridge, Frances Sheridan, Sydney 
Morgan; and though they are sometimes a little clumsy, 
and we get needlessly involved among the host of their 
friends, we have quaint stories and quotations to amuse us, 
and we come away feeling very much informed in the by-ways 
of literature. Miss Butchart writes more simply and delight- 
fully; she is more of an essayist and ranges wider. Her 
portrait of Margaret, the wife of Richard Baxter, is charming. 
She has a better eye for entertaining quotations, too: she is 
talking of the solemnity of dreams, and she recalls a dream 
of Charles Dickens which seemed to him, as he slept, 
unrelieved tragedy :— 

“JT dreamed that somebody was dead. TI don’t know who, but 


it’s not to the purpose. It was a private gentleman, or a par- 
ticular friend; and I was greatly overcome when the news was 
broken to me (very delicately) by a gentleman in a cocked hat, 
top boots, and a sheet. Nothing else. ‘Good God!’ I said. 
i ‘But what did he die of 7?’ The gentleman burst into a 
lood of tears, and said in a voice broken by emotion : *‘ He christened 
h's youngest child, sir, with a toasting fork.’ I never in my life 
elt so affected as at his having fallen a victim to this complaint. 
It carried a conviction to my mind that he never could have 
recovered, I knew that it was the most interesting and fatal 
malady in the world; and I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a 
mvulsion of respectful admiration, fer I felt that this explanation 
did equal honour to his head and heart.” 

Three novels of importance are published this weck, 
The White Monkey, by John Galsworthy (Heinemann), 
In the Land of Youth, by James Stephens (Macmillan), and 
anew translation of Adolphe, by Benjamin Constant (Philpot). 
Mr. James Stephens never overwhelms us in the number of 
novels he publishes; his new one makes his total up to 
half-a-dozen. All of them are written with the same delightful 
wit, a wit that never splutters or falls flat. 

Dr. Norman Haire has written what is so far the most 
inclusive English work upon Rejuvenation (Allen and Unwin). 
A glance at the two photographs of a dog, one before the 
operation, one after, should make evident the marvels of 
rejuvenation which are sometimes possible. 

Tur Lrrerary Eprror. 


THE JEWS IN WORLD HISTORY, 
IL—BEFORE CHRIST. 
Recent Books for Reference :— 
Israel: Social and Religious Development. By A. W. F. Blunt. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A Survey of Hebrew Education. By John A. Maynard. 
(Morehouse Pub. Co., Milwaukee. $1.50.) 
A History of the Jews. By Paul Goodman. New edition. 
(Dent. Is. 9d. net.) 
Outlines of Jewish History. By Lady Magnus. New Edition. 
(Myers and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) 


I no not speak yet of the rebellious and sensual mob that 
had such need of restraint and was so restless under it; 
that defied its rulers and sank back at every opportunity 
from the strain of its ideals. At that time, we may decide, 
Tebellion was a natural, not a morbid, condition, and the 
energy of the Jews was bound to disperse itself and turn 
Vicious in the man of ordinary earth, whose promised land 











was a long time coming. The achievement of Israel was 
in those great ideals and great men: it was the hunger of 
the whole race, their wrestling with God, that threw out 
into history the greatest of religions. The hunger, hope, 
prophecy, the will to absolute conquest, the belief in their 
unique importanee, chosen of God, children of God, has 
made them central in world history, and there, in that burning 
egoism, we have the dynamic of Israel. Only through 
Judaism could Hope have come to be reckoned a virtue 
co-eternal with Faith and Love. No other race lived in tle 
future as the Jews lived. Notice how other races have put 
the Golden Age behind them, confessing themselves degenerates 
in an Iron Age or Kali Yuga and forecasting a worse and 
worse degeneracy to the end of time. For the Jews Paradise 
was the inspiration to Zion. The garden of God was lost : 
they were to build the city of God. But I have given space 
enough to symbol and fantasy: not there, even, lay the 
supremacy of Israel. 

I do not speak, either, of the growth and elucidation of 
their aims. In the course of centuries the Jewish religion 
became more coherent and more manifest; but the germ 
and life of Judaism was equally strong throughout. It was 
the steady pressure of their instincts that made their greatness. 
There is not a civilized man alive but is one way or another 
coloured by Judaism: the ideas of Judaism have suffused 
the very ground of human consciousness : every man is part 
Jew, and we can escape the compulsion of our Jewishness 
only by making ourselves Jew and more. Poor Nietzsche ! 
who fought like a Turk against the Jew in himself and went 


| mad in the unequal struggle. And yet this universal dominion 


of Jewishness seems so ridiculous. Alone among the great 
nations of antiquity the Jews left behind them no civilization, 
no arts and no sciences. Tven the Philistines, whose name 
is a reproach, had a wider and more advanced culture than 
the Jews. In the semi-circle of the eastern Mediterranean, 
Greece was the land of the arts, Egypt of the sciences: the 
Holy Land had no weapon of self-preservation, no means of 
expression, except its religion. The sentimental free-thinker 
who tells us that the Old Testament is magnificent as * pure 
literature ” has misled himself: he has never exorcized his 
awe for the Bible, and he is trying to find an excuse for its 
fascination. It has always been the irreligious who testified 
most loudly to the literary merits of the Bible ; but in truth 
the fervour is a fervour of religion, the beauty a beauty of 
religion, and, apart from its value as revelation, the Bible 
is nothing. 

Yet precisely this poverty of the Jews has been their 
strength. The appetite of the race, their will to dominion, 
moved wholly in the ether. It was something beyond belief 
(and beyond proof when it should come) that their souls 
demanded. Of course, it must be remembered all the time 
that this was an instinctive, irrational, feminine race ; that 
their will was so strong because it was their being, and they 
were not conscious in detail ef their purpose: they were 
tormented with immortal longings, and with no others. And 
so, if we play them off against other races and try to deter- 
mine what was their contrasted essence, if we regard them 


| philosophically, in short, we shall be reading into their habits 


and actions motives of which they were not aware. It is 
the after event, it is the fulfilment of their impetus, that 
really sets them before us in their distinct and individual type. 

They were so bent upon the future, they were so com- 
pletely a race which did not yet exist, which was to be, 
which was creating itself, that they ejected from their minds 

or projected, the word is—a God whose quality and name 
is “I Am.” That God, Jahweh, was the hope of Isracl, 
Their worship of Him was comfort and testimony and inspira- 
tion. He was the sign to them that all that their being cried 
out for exists already in the abyss, in the scheme of potential- 
ities. Because their will was single they worshipped one 
God. He was their God, true; he was the peace of their 
attainment and of no one else’s: the Lord of Hosts fought 
upon their side. Yet this creation of one God, I Am, together 
with their faith that this God was their own future, that 
God and man are not so widely different in nature that man 
himself can never be the image of God, was the centre and 
explication of all religious belicf. Jahweh was a stern God ; 
but only in so far as they were conscious of their own short- 
comings. He judged because they judged themselves. He 
was the promise, the covenant-maker, Their faith in Ifim 
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was faith in themselves. He was their source, He was their 
rest, He was their end: in Him they were justified. 

From this intimacy with God came another great historical 
achievement, the creation of absolute values, the conjunction, 
even in this world, of divine and human values. Indeed, 
the most recognizable mark of the Judaizing of the world 
is the prevalence of the sense of sin. It was pre-eminently 
against this Judaism that Nietzsche fought. For the concept 
of sin is completely Jewish. The breaking of a tabu among 
primitive people is merely criminal folly. The nearest the 
Greeks got to the concept of sin was dyapria, a mistake, 
a bad shot. The Hindus reprobated an action by counting 
it avidya, blindness, ignorance. Only among the Jews was 
it conceived possible that man could act so as to pain God 
Himself, that man was able to break a divine law in God's 
despite. There are a hundred things to be said against the 
erection of that value. Nothing can be more harmful than 
a shame for sin which is so exclusive that the mind stagnates 
in remorse or in mere contemplation of the enormity of the 
sin. An offence against God is a heavy burden for any man 
to take upon himself. Every neurosis, every hysterical 
affliction, every psychic lethargy can be traced in the end to 
the sense of sin. There was never promulgated a more 
dangerous doctrine. But the danger is not to the point: 
only if sin is absolute can virtue be absolute, and the Jewish 
allirmation of values was an unparalleled magnifying and 
dignifying of man. It made him capable of actions which 
struck through into eternity. 

But the belief in Jahweh, and the creation of values, were 
only incidental to the main function of the Jews. Their 
main function was to produce the Messiah. It was to that 
end that the libido of the Jews compelled them. The Jewish 
religion is not the religion of Jahweh, nor the religion, even, 
of the redemption of sins. Those were deductions made by 
the way to help them to attain to their greatest glory. It is 
the religion of the godhead of man. Their faith, in those 
days, was that one should come who had in himself the full 
bliss of human consciousness, who knew and felt and acted 
with the powers of man and God, and showed that the fullness 
of man was the image of God. I do not blaspheme or deny 
the transcendence of God. But it was the immanence of 
God in man that the Jews were consecrated to believe, and 
the time of the Messiah’s coming was the achievement and 
crown of their existence. From that moment they ceased 
to have a future above other nations. 

ALAN PorTER. 


FOUR COMICS. 


Tally-Ho, and Other Hunting Noises. By J. B. Morton. 
(Cecil Palmer. 5s. net.) 

The World We Laugh In. By Harry Graham. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

Unparliamentary Papers. By Reginald Berkeley, M.P. (Cecil 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Legend of Monte deila Sibilla. By Clive Bell. (The 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 


I wave two reasons for gratitude to Mr. Morton. In the 
first place his book is not illustrated either by “ Fish” or 
Mr. Duncan Grant—a fate not escaped by Mr. Harry 
Graham on the one hand or Mr. Clive Bell on the other. In 
the second place he has removed from my mind the uncom- 
fortable belief created in part by my looking-glass, but 
undeniably fostered by the other three volumes under review, 
that I was middle-aged. For middle-age consists (roughly) 
in believing that the last funny thing that happened was 
when Peélissier stopped the skit on The White Man because 
the villain had spoiled the play by shooting Lewis Waller. 
Very well then! The world that Mr. Harry Graham 
laughs in is one in which I am plunged in modified gloom. 
I read with increasing apprehension such lines as :— 
“Once having reached his oftice chair 
this poor misguided millionaire 
would park his gum beneath his deslx 
(a habit none too picturesque).” 


Now, I ask myself anxiously, was that the sort of jest that 
sent us rocking through the J.C.R., and slapping one another’s 
backs ? My hand strays doubtfully to the bald patch, the 
existence of which only this morning I hotly disputed with 
my barber, 
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Or again Unparliamentary Papers by Captain Berkeley 


—it is (I say to myself fiercely) extremely funny, 


I an 


laughing heartily, as I laughed when I read The Chronicles 
of Clovis—just as heartily. Why shouldn’t I laugh! There 
is the Squire introduction written in the manner of the head. 
master benevolently commending a promising boy in the 


Sixth, and cracking a good-humoured clerical j« 


oke or two 


by the way. Isn't that funny ? Of course it’s funny, And 


then to invent a character Winsom Stunter Chort 


ill who has 


planned “ a lightning raid on the planet Venus to be carrieg 
out by our obsolete comets ’—that is positively delicious, 


Then there are the plays—the Galsworthy, the 


Barrie, the 


St. John Ervine, the Tchekov, and the Synge—I don’t believe 
any single one of them ever wrote anything so funny, ang 
I'm sure poor Synge could never have thought of the titk 
of The Slayboy of the Western World, or of calling the Countes 
Markiewiecz The Widow Markiewiecz throughout. I ap 


(I tell you) shaking with laughter. 


Mr. Clive Bell, of course, is different. His jokes are the 


bouquet of very old brandy. You have to knx 


yw how to 


take them. First you must know the only restaurant on the 
Rive Gauche where they know how to cook. Then you must 
know exactly what facial gesture will produce the forbiddey 


spot of absinthe. Then you must have the right 
is very important),and you must warm it in the px 


glass (this 
ilm of your 


hand. And then drawing your black cloak round you and 


” 


muttering “ procul o procul este profani 


or more shertly 


** je m’en fiche,” you sip it very slowly. adding suddenly “ the 


Eiffel Tower is the only decent building in Paris. 
~ fo) 


the way (and the only way) to savour Mr. Bel 
reconstruction of the adventures in the Sibylline 


“Herr Hans van Branbourg 1310 
to 1352 or so 
(a period, it seems, when men 
not unlike us were apt to go 
five hundred miles to get a thrill 


That is 
I's poetieal 
cave of ;~ 


they might have had for sitting still).” 


Consider the bewilderingly funny lines : 
“There were no bounders and no bores, 
No reach me downs, no general stores.’ 


(I almost wish (don’t you ?) that Mr. Bell had substituted 


“ee 


for these three words 

have everything.) 
“No clubs, no colonels, not a hearty 

good fellow there to spoil a party, 

no district visitor or pastor, 

and not a sign of Lady Aster.” 


Isn’t it just the stuff for those who realize what 


and no plus fours *—-still one can't 


rot Punch 


is? I have a positive stitch with suppressed laughter—or 


was it a twinge of rheumatism ? 
Baldness and rheumatism, and then sudden! 


y I found 


that I really was laughing almost (no just) as I used to laugh 
in—well 1895. Let me quote five lines from Mr. Morton: 
free-verse poem in the manner of ‘The London School :— 


“When you dream of Sloane Square 
Two stations off, as the Faithful 
dream of Paradise, 

And the man with the cruel face 
shouts ‘ Passing Sloane Square.’ ’ 


“The man with the cruel face’ seems to me as « 
ridiculous as Lewis Sydney imitating the noise 


lelightfully 
of a gnat 


defending her young. Or the Imagist parody :— 


“Morning leaned over the mountain 


Towards me with a twinkle in his eye, 


His voice was silver dew on the grass, 
He handed me an oblong cloud 
with a yellow tail, 


and passed on without any apology.” 


* An oblong cloud with a yellow tail” I think 


is terribly 


funny. It is true that Mr. Morton doesn’t understand the 


poets, whom he travesties, and least of all under 


“stands the 


delicate beauty that poets like Ezra Pound and F. 5. Flint 


have woven. But that after all isn’t Mr. Morton’ 


is out to make people laugh, and incidentally to 
I am not middle-aged. In which he has succee 
And now for a quiet game of Patience ! 


HUMBERT 


s job. He 


prove that 


ded. 


WoLre. 
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is one of the many pleasures always avail- 
able to the owner of a two, three, four, 
(| or five-valve Efescaphone wireless 
receiving set. 
These sets have a wave-length range 
covering all British and Continental 
Broadcasting Stations, and in conjunction 
with the Puravox loud speaker give clear, 
pure and powerful reception, varying in 
strength according to the power of the set. 
Every Efescaphone set is unusually simple to 
operate and absolutely reliable. Each model is 
neat and compact, and the cabinet work is digni- 
fied in design, handsome in appearance, and 
flawless in material and finish. 
Send us a postcard for Catalogue 522, which 
illustrates and describes in detail many 
different models of 





WIRELESS RECEIVING SETS 
Sold by most wireless deaiers, 
ironmongers and electricians. 

Wholesale only 
FALK, STADELMANN & CO., LTD., 
Efesca Electrical Works, 


83-85-87 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1. 








“Nelson Grand” Pedestal Set Efescaphone 
Comprising 4-valve “ Nelson Grand ” Receiving Set in 
handsome mahogany cabinet with roll shutter enclosing 
panel, with polish¢ dmahogany floor pedestal incorporat- 
ing Puravox Loud Speaker. Wave lengthrange covering 
all British and Continental Broadcasting Stations. 
Price, complete with headphones, acrial outfit, and all 
accessories except valves, £59. Without pedestal or 
loud speaker, £39. A little less powerful set is the 
Nelson 3-valve model in a _ solid polished walnut 
cabinet at £227:10:0. 





And at Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 
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A Heal Mattress ir 
use for half a century 
without repair 


“ Tt will probably in- 
terest you to know that 
we have one of your 
‘Sommiers’ supplied 
Jifty years ago. It has 
never needed repair- 
ing in any way.” 

OctozerR 30, 1923. 





CustoMEr’s LETTER, 





It isn’t always true to say that you 
can’t get things to-day as well made 
as you used to. The Heal Bedding 
of to-day is just as soundly and 
beautifully made as ever it was—it 
is still the standard by which other 
bedding is compared. 


Heal & Son’s Catalogue of Beds and 
Bedding will be seni on request. 


Heal & Son It¢ 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 
WINTER SPORTS DRESS 
provides the most pro- 
tective and comfortable 
dress for Ski-ing, Skat- 
ing and Tobogganing. 


Designed in consultation 
Burberry € 





with 
models combine a'l the 


experts, 


essentials to full enjoy- —. 
ment of sport on snow 


or ice. 


SNOW. AND WIND-=> 
PROOF MATERIALS ~<</, 


Burberry materials espe- 
cially woven for Winter 
Sports, are light -in-Sy 
weight, dense in texture, § i 
smooth of surface and hy 
proofed by Burberrys, ™ 


° r.? ZF 
so that snow will not? 


lodge to congeal or pene- 


i—WINTER “SPORTS ; DRESS | 
display of models for Men, Women 
and Children 
EVERY oes DURING 
NOV 
Catalogue Mann roe, Para des 11 a.m. to 1 pm 
Request o 4.30 pm. 


~“HAYMARKET 
S.W. 1 LONDON 


chill, or hot sun overheat. 


Winter Sports 
and Patterns on 
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Burberrys Ltd. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE FAITHFUL. 
The Caliphate. By Sir Thomas W. Arnold, C.1.E., Litt.D. 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Wuen the Caliphate, abandoned by the Turks to be a bone of 
contention for sundry races of turbulent Arabs, seems likely 
to become a source of trouble to Europe, this painstaking and 
scholarly book is doubly welcome and valuable. Sir Thomas 
Arnold is a scholar of wide knowledge on all questions apper- 
taining to Islam—the importance of which to the British 
Empire is beyond exaggeration—and his book, a product of 
profound research, is as readable as it is sound. Few human 
institutions have been so misunderstood as the Caliphate 
which has been consistently misinterpreted in the light of 
political conceptions to which it is completely alien. 

The Caliph, as conceived by Mohammed, was the chieftain 
who was to succeed him after his death. As “ Khalifah ~ or 
** Successor,” he inherited the temporal authority of the 
Apostle of God and as * Commander of the Faithful ” he was 
designed to be the “ supreme war-lord and head of the civil 
administration,” who, in the course of an unresting * Jihad 
fi °s Sabil Allah * (Warfare in the path of God), was to reduce 
all the world under the sway of a Moslem empire and to extir- 
pate unbelievers. Of any sacerdotal functions, of course, the 
office was necessarily devoid in a community where relations 
between man and his Maker were conccived as so simple and 
direct as to allow of no such institution as a priesthood. The 
theory fell to pieces when history showed that the world was 
not destined to be ruled by any single descendant of a particu- 
lar Arab tribe, and even the community of Islam itself had 
refused to be confined within the bounds of any single kingdom. 
From the decline of the empire of the Abbasids at Baghdad the 
Caliphate became a mere shadow, courted periodically by 
various powerful rulers for the purpose of legitimizing their 
own pretensions or in order to score an advantage over rivals, 
but otherwise of no political importance. Political insignifi- 
eance made the oflice a theme for philosophy. Several Moslem 
thinkers drew a parallel between the theory of the Caliphate 
and the Aristotelian coneepts of * the good man” and * the 
universal ruler.’ Shihab ud-Din Suhrawardi saw in an 
idealized Caliph a materialization of the Platonic philosopher- 
king, while Ibn Khaldin, perhaps the deepest thinker in Islam, 
and a historian as well as a philosopher, seems to have held 
that as a political institution the oflice had ceased to exist 
at the close of the Apostolic age. 

By the time the title was appropriated by the Turkish 
royal house it had long been the prey of any powerful ruler, 
and from its original intention, as the successor of Mohammed, 
had assimilated the content of God’s secular representative 
on earth. Professor Arnold finally exposes the myth of 
Mutawakkil’s abdication in favour of Sultan Selim. Ie skil- 
fully shows how the Turkish assumption of the title enhanced 
the prestige of the Sultan by spreading the idea in the Moslem 
world that “the princes of Constantinople were the legal 
rulers of the world, while the other kings and emperors of the 
earth must be either his vassals or his enemies.” Incidentally, 


in touching on the governmental problems raised by the | : : : 
| bags of chaff, and on the other a few books, rides ever from 


inclusion of the Caliph’s name in the “ Khutbah” recited in 
the Friday prayers, he makes us wonder whether such a 
practice does not, among Moslem races subject to Christian 
powers, assist a casuistical reservation of allegiance, which 
may contain its own dangers for colonial empires in Moslem 
lands, 


THREE BOOKS ON AUSTRALIA. 
The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1829-1845. 
By A. Grenfell Price. (Preece, Adelaide, 12s, 6d.) 
Savage Life in Central Australia. By G. Horne and G., Aiston. 
(Macmillan. 18s. 6d.) 
Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. By the Rt. Rev. Gilbert 
White, Bishop of Willochra, (S.P.C.K. 5s. Cheap edition.) 
AUSTRALIANS are busy with the historical study of their own 
continent and of its institutions. Two cf the volumes are 
almost pedantically scientific in their concentration, each 
upon one aspect of Australian life. Mr. Horne with the help 
of Mr. Aiston, gives us a volume of detached ethnography, 
on which the personality alike of the ethnologist and of his 
main informant, a police officer, leave scarcely a trace ; all is 
detail about the manners, aptitude and beliefs of a Central 





\ 
| 








—— 
Atstralian tribe. Yet Mr. Horne can write : and the Process 
of acquiring this detail must have at many points tempted him 
to describe. But modern science is opposed to any lapse into 
literature, and Mr. Horne obeys it. Mr. Grenfell Price again 
in his account of South Australia’s beginnings, limits himself 
to the political and constitutional factors. We are told very 
precisely what arrangements were made for this attempt to 
launch a new colony, and how the human factors of opinions 
and prejudices modified first the arrangements and then their 
working out. In a settlement whose finances were largely 
to depend on the sale of lands to colonizers, we are made 
to perecive how it was both necessary and diiflicult to keep 
surveying work in advance of the influx; how, when the 
immigration got aheed of the survey, nothing could be done 
with the colonists but set them to building a town ; and how 
an insuflicient delegation of powers, aggravated by excess of 
instructions given in advance, and multiplied many times hy 
remoteness from the governing authority, hampered the mep 
on the spot, and condemned them to futile quarrelling, 4) 
this is excellently traced, and we end by understanding some. 
thing of what it means to get a population hurriedly out upon 
unmapped and undivided country, with neither harbour nor 
roads ready. The catching up of consumption by production, 
and the financial crisis supervening before that process could 
be complete—all that is plain. But a mere reader who js 
not the abstract political student hankers afier sidelights, 
A jail was among early requirements ; so was a costly police 
foree—because, as had been foreseen, bushranging ex-conyiets 
came down and plundered—even while they also performed 
indispensable work, providing timber for the work of enelosing 
land. Somewhere else, no doubt, these aspects of colonial 
beginnings. more picturesque than the detail of land surveying, 
ean be found; but here they do not get even a statistical 
appraisement : we have not even information as to the increase 
in the police foree. In short, this book, for all its merit, is 
terribly academie—and so is Mr. Tforne’s. 

Nobody can cast that reproach against Dr. Gilbert White, 
whose volume of netes and journals does give one a vivid sense 
of Australian life in the vast territory that is not fully settled. 
It is not quite forty vears since he left England, and he has 
been the first diocesan of two new dioceses. One avoids the 
word “see”; as for “ chair,” this bishop seems to have sat 
chiefly on a horse when he was not conveyed in a ketch of cight 





| to twenty tons, sometimes happily voyaging, but sometimes 


tossed-about, as he says, like a pea in a bladder for days on 
end. He does not pretend to have enjoyed these nautical 
experiences, but the very least acquaintance with seafaring 
tells one that his humour undcrrates very real dangers 2s well 
as his own share of seamanship. But one incident left him 
with a pride which he cannot conceal. Some tug steamer 
asked an exorbitant ransom for tugging the mission ketch up 
a difficult channel, and the bishop, taking his courage in both 
hands, navigated her up without a pilot and had the luck to 
pass the usurious tug in the narrows. Yet, hardy pioneer as 
he had to be by land and sea, he salutes with respectful aw 
the Reverend William Wilkinson, who * with no home save 

little iron room, on one side of which he keeps saddlery and 


daylight to dark through the remotest bush districts, wher 
no other minister of religion ever goes, hunting up every mal 
wherever he is to be found, and striving to do him service.” 
This missionary travelling “ with his mob of perhaps a dozen 
horses, packed with feed, books, slides, and even a big accty lene 
lantern’? carries mails and parcels to outlaws in * the Nevet 
Never,” and gives not only spiritual advice, but information 
** as to the prospects of one man mining shows that no one el 
ever heard of.” He took the bishop on one of his journeys and 
kept him on the road two days without a midday meal on 
either, and a dinner of salt beef and damper, with a pot of jam 
added “as a concession to a weakness.” Many clergymen 
would weleome Mr. Wilkinson’s opportunity, provided they 
could select the bishop, dean, or even archdeacon to take 
along with them. 

Dr. White’s memory holds pleasant varieties. As he rode im 
the bush, a “ distant shout of Dinner ” attracted him to ~ a 
old bushman waving his arm and evidently inviting me to share 
his meal of very ancient salt beef, damper, and inky black 
tea. His talk, however, was not of the bush, but of literature 
and philosophy, and he quoted freely from Greek authors ™ 
their own tongue.” Ina church on one of the Torres Straits 
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islands a native congregation had appointed “an official 
church awakener,” equipped with black rod, silver tipped. 
They petitioned for his discontinuance. “ Sometimes deacona 
preach so long he break our back.” On another island the 
sole inhabitant was an old German who had no boat, five dogs, 
a dozen Muscovy ducks and eighty cats, for whom he daily 
killed a turtle. And so on. Not literature, but very good 
to dip into. 

Mr. Horne, as we have indicated, is for ethnologists. He 
has, for instance, all the detail of rain-making, of * boning”’ a 
person—that is putting a spell by pointing a bone ceremonially 
in his direction, and of the methods by which “ boning” is 
averted, and punished. ‘The lay mind will get most attraction 
out of his observations about boomerangs and the throwing 
sticks from which they are developed, into the murra wirrie, 
four foot long, carried for use as a broadsword which a stout 
warrior can crash right into his opponent’s chest. The kirras 
or throwing weapons have always a curving flight and so, where 
there is thick bush, natives must use the spear by preference. 
Dr. White in his book notes that in a spear-throwing compe- 
tition one man at sixty yards range put a spear through a 
six-inch tree trunk so that it stood out three inches. It was 
launched from a throwing stick. Mr. Horne saw a black boy 
throw a boomerang at a wild turkey ; it struck a branch about 
twenty-five yards from the thrower, and severed it clean— 
though two inches in diameter. He has a graphic story of a 
man escaping from pursuers by keeping timber on his right 
so as to stop the curving flight of the kirras, and finally, after 
he had separated out the pursuers, killing two in single fight 
with the murra wirrie. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Grenfell Price’s severe 
narrative is his tribute to Colonel Light, the first Surveyor- 
General—a choice directed by Charles Napier, who was for a 
while designated for the first Governor of the new colony. 
Under astounding difficulties, furiously pressed for time, 
Light picked the site for Adelaide, and laid out its ground plan. 
The sketches by him, reproduced in this book, prove that he 
was not only a good engineer officer, but an artist. Having 
rendered inestimable service he was driven into resignation, 
and by this step forced the Governor to concede more than all 
he had asked for. These resources were entrusted to the 
incompetent subordinate who had acted disloyally to his 
chief. It is curious to note how easily capable men were 
found to do a job of work before their career was cut short by 
incapable direction. Colonel Gawler, another Peninsular 
veteran, came in as Governor when Light’s withdrawal had 
entailed the removal of the first Governor, Hindmarsh. Mr. 
Price makes it plain that Gawler saved the situation by using 
the emergency powers conceded to him in a manner contrary 
to the spirit of his limiting instructions ; and the result was 
personal ruin to a man whose name now receives tardy justice. 
George Grey, who replaced Gawler, helped to create the injus- 
tice ; but what a chance it was, when the Board had brought 
affairs to the point of bankruptcy, that such an administrator 
as Grey should have been procured. It is clear that without 
doing justice to the memory either of Light or of Gawler, 
Grey built vigorously on the foundations they had laid, and 
along the lines of their plan. The end, of course, was success— 
evolved out of how much bungling, by how much display of 
solid ability and sterling character. One detail of character 
Mr. Price preserves. When the cost of labour threatened to 
make all that wheatland useless, John Ridley, a miller in the 
colony, invented a reaping machine, manufactured and sold 
as many as he could—and refused to take out a patent so that 
the colony got “ the full benefit of his skill and generosity.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIAN 
MUSIC. 

My Musical Life. By Rimsky Korsakoff. Translated by J. A. 
Joffe, and edited with an introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 
(Secker. 25s.) 

Ir is Some time since this volume appeared in America, and 

Engksh music lovers have awaited with impatience its 

appearance here. It is a most important book ; first, as 

a life history of Russian music from its birth in the work 

of Glinka ; and secondly, as the story of a great man’s life- 

work, a story to inspire not only musicians, but all people 
who can appreciate the value of unselfish devotion to an art. 





The most striking thing about Rimsky Korsakoff wag 
his detachment from events, his objective outlook on life, 
He treated himself as a magnificent machine—for which 
he had sufficient respect—whose purpose was the production 
of music. As we know from his work, there is no stamp 
of the machine about it, notwithstanding the bitter aceysg. 
tions of Musorgski lovers. So used has the world become 
to thinking of him primarily as a theorist, that we learn 
with amazement how his early works, the 1st Symphony, 
Sadko, Antar, The Maid of Pskov, were composed without 
his knowing the names of the chords, and in “absolute ignor. 
ance of counterpoint”! With but little addition to this 
knowledge, he accepted later a professorship at the St, 
Petersburg Conservatory. He describes how he led a sort 
of hand-to-mouth existence there, teaching on one day 
what he had learned the day before. In spite of this he 
gained such a reputation as an academic that it threatened 
at one time to spoil his career as an original creative artist, 
After slowly piling up his massive technique, he recon- 
structed all the works of his apprentice days, and so con- 
solidated the fabric of his lifework. It was an awe-inspiring 
achievement. 

A lot could be said about the milieu of the Russian school, 
It divides itself roughly into two parts: the first, that led 
by Balakireff—the period of pioneer work, revolution, 
powerful endeavour and harsh achievement. It consisted 
of Rimsky Korsakoff, Borodin, Musorgski, Cui and Bala- 
kireff. We may say that Berlioz was their prophet. 

Then followed the second part, centring in Byelayayeff, 
a rich amateur and founder of a great music-publishing 
firm. This was the day of florescence rather than growth; 
but besides establishing the five masters, it produced, along 
with a number of minor composers, Glazunoff. The influence 
of Wagner crept in, adding his sonority to the rich, nervous 
vitality introduced into orchestration by Berlioz. Signs of 
decay set in, for with the appearance of West European 
influences the distinctive Russian qualities tended to be! 
softened. 

The impersonal atmosphere of this autobiography, while 
it commands our admiration for the fine objective mind cf 
the master, detracts from the artistic value of the book. 
It is not an enthralling story of Odyssean travail and triumph, 
such as Wagner gave us; nor is it like the vivid and _ heart- 
rending self-revelation which we find in the letters of Berlioz. 
But in its calm, unglamorous way it makes us_ intimate 
with the lives and characters of the masters of that 
wonderful Russian school, especially those of Balakireff, 
Borodin, and Musorgski, three of the greatest. 

Ricuarp Cuvrcn. 


NOTABLE BOOKS. 
EARLY CHINESE BRONZES. 


£5 5s. net.) 
Over four thousand years ago, before the Stone Age had come 
to an end in Europe, a Chinese emperor had the tribute in 
bronze from his provinces cast as huge cauldrons ; and the 
making of bronze ornaments and utensils has been constantly 
practised in China through at least those four thousand years. 
Mr. Koop has a long period to illustrate, though he cannot go 
back to the earliest days of bronze-casting in China. Messrs. 
Benn have given him a good long book to illustrate specimens 
in, and they have magnificently reproduced the illustrations 
he chose. When designs are cast, it seems, there can never be 
the care taken over them, and the individuality given to them, 
that a craftsman gives to designs that he cuts out or draws: 
he has not quite the same intimacy with his material ; he does 
not spend quite so much love upon it. And so it is not prin- 
cipally for beauty of design that Chinese bronzes are most 
notable ; it is more often for the intricacy or curiosity of the 
design. There are, however, a few very pleasing and quite 
plain castings illustrated ; and it must make us regret, when 
we turn from the book to look at modern pails, scuttles, 
mirrors, bells, pans, candlesticks, and boxes, that so many 
commercial designers are oblivious to the beauties of plain 
form and have no feeling for that most justifiable branch of 
“abstract art,’ the devising of beautifully proportioned 
household goods. Horror or delight may dwell in the mere 
proportions of a flower-bow]. But for the most part it is the 
ornament and not the form of a Chinese bronze that holds 


By Albert J. Koop. (Bena. 
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Hodder and Stoughton 





J. M. BARRIE 
MARY ROSE 


The latest volume of the Uniform Edition of the Plays of 
J. M. Barrie. Cloth, 5/- net; Leather, 7/6 net 
Volumes Previously Published: 

Dear Brutus; Quality Street; The Admirable Crichton; What Every Woman 
Knows; A Kiss for Cinderella; Alice Sit-by-the-Fire; The Twelve Pound Look, 
and pa Plays; The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, and Other Plays 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each 
THE WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE, uniform with the Plays. A Window in 
Thrums; Auld Licht Icdylls; My Lady Nicotine; When a Man's Single; 
Margaret Ogilvy; The Little White Bird; An Edinburgh Eleven 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


SONGS for YOUTH 


From Collected Verse by Rudyard Kipling. With Illustrations 
in Colour by Leo Bates. Ready this Week. 6/- net 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S COLLECTED VERSE. One-Volume India Paper 
Edition, Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, 35/- net. Original One-Volume Edition, 
Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, 35/- net. Original Three-Volume Edition, Cloth, 
£3 3/- net the set 


A SONG of the ENGLISH. By Rudyard Kipling. Plates in Colour by 
W. Heath Robinson 7/6 net 
THE RUDYARD KIPLING CALENDAR. With a quotation for every day of 
the year, selected from the works of Rudyard Kipling 3/6 net 











IAN HAY 
THE SHALLOW END. By Ian Hay. 


Author of “A Knight on Wheels,” ete. Illustrations in 
Colour by Lewis Baumer. lan Hay—one of the most de- 
lightfal and charming observers of life, its pathos, its humour, 
its foibles. Just published. 7/6 net 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. By 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The Daily Telegraph 


writes :—“ In both the physical and intellectual sense it is the 
bigness and the fearlessness of the man which has so 
impressed itself upon an unquixotic generation.” 20/- net 


ALFRED NOYES 
SOME ASPECTS of MODERN POETRY. 


e T 
By Alfred Noyes. “No one can read these Essays 
without having a better underst: inding, not only of the poets 
of whom Mr. Noyes writes, but of the beauty and dignity of 








great poetry. . .. It has remained for Mr. Noyes to discern 
the haunting quality whose presence is most char: acteristic of 
Shelley."-—Morning Post. 7/6 net 





J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


THE RIVER OF LIFE: A Diurnal Digres- 
sion. By John St. Loe Strachey. lo Aster af 


“The Adventure of Living,” etc. “A book a will un- 
questionably take its place in that bookshelf of elect com- 
panionship which is turned to again and again for consolation, 
for entertainment and for counsel.”—Daily 7 elegraph. 


20/- net 
RICHARD KING 
THE RETURN JOURNEY. By Richard 


° 
King. Author of “ Folded Hands,” etc. Richard King is 
a rare companion, one can read him in almost any mood 

Just published. 6/- net 


HELEN DOUGLAS ADAM 


CHARMS AND DREAMS from the Elfin 
Pedlar’s Pack. By Helen Douglas Adam. 


Author of “ The Flfin Pedler.”. A new and remarkable volume 
of poems by the child author of that extraordinary work, “ The 
Elfin Pedlar.” Every page gleams with beauty and bears the 
hall-mark and impress of genius. Illustrated. 7/6 net 

















THE DIARY of LORD 
BERTIE, 1914-1918 SoM 


Edited by LADY ALGERNON GORDON LENNOX, D.B.E. 
With a Foreword by VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. 


Ready Immediately. 12/- net 








KENNEDY WILLIAMSON 
THE UNCARVEN TIMBERS. By 


Kennedy Williamson. \1;, Witlamson is a poet 
as well as an accomplished prose writer. Whether it be poem, 
essay, story or fantasy, he combines the music of words with 
the gift of vis 6/- net 


Hlustrated in Bai by 
E. J. DETMOGLD 


STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. With Plates in Colour by 
E. J. Detmold. “ The Arabian Nights ” have a 


per] etual fascination for every great artist, and Mr. Detmold 
at his very best in the wond erful pictures illustrating this 











LEONARD WILLIAMS 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF LIVING. 
By Leonard Williams, M.D. 4 hook ny a tead- 


ing medical authority on a subject of supreme moment to 
Everyman. 5/- net 


MICHAEL MASON 


THE ARCTIC FORESTS. By Michael 
Mason, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 1: is of life 


that Mr. Mason writes in this fascinating book—of the Indians, 
their habits and habitations; of the white man in the Farthest 
*North, his influence and his future; of moose and bison, wolf 
and eagle; of winter travel on the Porcupine an d summer life 
floating on the Mackenzie. The whole record is hers with 
over 120 photographs. With pen and camera Mr, Mason 








fee <. Boxed, 20/- net brings the Arctic forests to the fireside. This is a great 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, £3/3/- net adventure and travel volume. Ready immediately. 20/- net 
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our interest. Mr. Koop gives a full description of each of 
his plates, and attempts to fix an approximate date for the 
specimens from their type and from the quality of their 
patination. 


SAINT JOAN. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 
THouGH we recently reviewed Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan 
at full length, we cannot resist the temptation to put up a 
signpost to the folio edition of the play just published by 
Messrs. Constable. It has a noble page and the print is 
admirable in its clearness and distinction. The paper also 
demands commendation. The illustrations in colour consist 
of the drawings for the stage setting and sketches made by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts. They are most pleasant reminders of 
one of the most delightful things in the presentation of the 
play—the magnificence and fascination of the colour schemes. 
There has seldom been anything more beautiful in the way of 
costume seen on the English stage. Whether the dresses are 
correct from the antiquarian point of view we neither know nor 
‘are. The great thing is that they are beautiful, harmonious, 
and fit the characters and the words. The play has so many 
admirers that we do not doubt that the new volume will have 
many purchasers. 

THE BORDERS AND BEYOND. By Abel Chapman. 

and Jackson, 25s. net.) 

Reavers of Savage Sudan and of Mr. Chapman's other books 
will remember the feeling of health and exhilaration which his 
writing gives. He has always sturdily believed that nature 
can be studied best in the open air, under typical conditions 
with the motion and vigour of life unimpaired ; and that a 
dead specimen—indeed, any “ specimen,’ dead or alive— 
tells too many lies to be very useful or educative. We are 
usually invited, he says, “to grope along dark and dreary 
alleys paved with dry bones”; zoology has become 
necrology. His other chief complaint is against the ‘ com- 
pilation * : a man may gain eredit as a naturalist by producing 
a précis of other men’s observations without ever substantiat- 
ing them himself ; and so an error‘once made is repeated over 
and over again. ‘ To me,” he writes, “ ancient records are 
always suspect . . . experience has shown that in 
almost each case which I have personally investigated, the 
record proved either unreliable or totally wrong.” Mr. 
Chapman's contempt for the academy and the laboratory, 
his insurgence and his individualism, make him, in his own 
territory, an exciting and admirable observer. Here 
book that seems gusty with the open air; the salmon and 
grouse, trout and seagulls to which Mr. Chapman introduces 
us live before us in their true character and habit. 
author states that he is haunted by a doubt lest his command 
of language should turn out too slight for the full communica- 
tion ot his views. There, too, he is a real, open-air fellow ; 
direct and forcible, not over-subtle, but, we essure him, the 
more vivid and delightful for his freedom trom mannerisms 
and all attempts at “ style.” 


£5 5s. net.) 


(Guiney 


FICTION. 


A PROVINCIAL PANORAMA, 


Bly Market. By Bernard Gilbert. (Cocil Palmer. £2 2s.) 
Buddenbrooks. By Thomas Mann. (Martin Secker. 15s.) 
Married Life. By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


In Bly Market Mr. Bernard Gilbert has attempted to recon- 
struct a day in the life of a West Midland town. The day is 
market-day, the season Christmas-eve, the period war-time. 
A suceession of peeps behind the scenes, one might call it, 
arranged chronologically, sometimes punctuated, sometimes 
terminated, by the chimes of the great church bell which is 
to ring its last at midnight. In the main each episode is 
complete in itself, an occasional fusion being due to coinci- 
dence, if drunkenness could be reckoned a coincidence among 
the citizens of Bly. Thus there is no development and no 
organic sequence or cohesion. When Mr. Gilbert terms his 
work “‘ moving pictures of a market town” he has in mind 
Pathé’s Gazette, or one of the more instructional films ex- 
hibiting the stages of some industrial process. 

It is this lack of a central theme or a dominating personality 
that makes Bly Market a difficult book to read, in spite of its 
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sumptuous production, its wide margins, its beautiful print, 
paper, and binding, its appendix and its map. The art of 
fiction, we feel with a sigh, is not to be taken lightly. Mr, 
Gilbert has adapted for his own purposes the method My. 
Joyce employed for Ulysses ; he has borrowed also his model's 
extreme outspokenness. But whereas Mr. Joyce made ys 
familiar with his characters by presenting their tortured cop. 
sciousness in large chunks, Mr. Gilbert’s vivisection is a brief 
and partial affair: he has to deal with a hospital, not with g 
few private patients. The chief inns, the Board of Guardians 
the doctors, the lawyers, the priests, the landowners, the Bench, 
the Court of Appeal, every conjunction, casual or deliberate. 
innocent or disreputable between the citizens of Bly is grist 
for Mr. Gilbert's mill ; hymns, soliloquies, duologues, dialogues, 
debates ; he leaves out nothing. At times he endeavours to 
record conversation by a kind of musical notation and, after 
an explanatory preface, the bewildered reader is brought face 
to face with this :— 

“Mr. Jimson.—realise, Maam, that much more is wasted 
Mrs. Wiles.—Somebody else. Brazen, I call it! With 
External Field.—in an unceasing stream. Charlotte 


J. when it is turned into beef or pork? Against every 
W. poor Jack mouldering out yonder, though he wasn't 
X. Biddles, Mrs. Paul Bones, Charlico Duck, Tom Fitch, 
J. five million tons of corn directly consumed in a 

W. amucher really, and he made fun of everyone, but 
X. J.W. Rynn, Michael Winscomb, Mrs. William Caley 
J. year by the population of England, and nearly two 
W.. as Mrs. Quibell says, we can overlook a lot in 

X. Edward Upsall, Willie Taurnor, Mrs. 8. A. Uppleby 
J. million tons taken by brewers and distillers 

W. thom that’s died defending their country. Her 


X. Mrs. J. Wales, Mrs. W. H. Bancroft, Charles Elder, 


This dictaphone record of Butter Market talk contains the 
two main topics discussed in Bly : farm-produce and scandal, 
No one could deny the faithfulness of the record ; the question 
is, can one follow for six hundred pages a type of conversation 
one wouldn't willingly listen to for six minutes ? The interest 
lies in the verisimilitude ; there are no short cuts, no fore- 
shortenings, but instead a series of close-ups of ordinary 
people engaged in their ordinary pursuits. A large proportion 
of Bly Market could be read equally well in a County Directory. 
the columns of the local newspaper, and the minutes of th 
various corporate bodies that control a provincial town. It 
is true that Mr. Gilbert's picture of Bly would be incomplet 
without the predominating Urban District Council element; 
but surely it could have been conveyed in other ways. To 
give the effect of dullness it is not necessary to be dull, but 
one chief result of Mr. Gilbert's severely literal representation 
cf Bly society is to produce not an effect of art, but an effect 


| of ennui, precisely the effect, in fact, of a long day’s contact 





with the people and incidents he describes. One cannot 
escape from the episode into the general impression because, 
owing to the nature of literature and the imperfection of 
memory episodes like these tend to remain water-tight, do not 
diffuse their separate quality over the whole work. Ther 
remains, when Great John strikes for the last time, an impres- 
sion of confusion, but not an impression of Bly. 

At the same time Bly Market is a great achievement. Eac! 
page reeks with the peculiar aroma of the district ; each word 
recalls its dialect. If the book is subdued to antiquarianism 
it is a magnificent bondage ; Old England may not be brougli! 
to life but it is most richly embalmed. And there are several 
sections, notably the strange fantasia, ‘“* Beefbone Bavin, 
which show what Mr. Gilbert can do when he Icts his imagina- 
tion co-operate with his literary conscience—an exaggerated 
respect for which, we suspect, is responsible for much unillu- 
minated thoroughness. 

In Buddenbrooks, published originally in 1902, we find an 
aim and method differing widely from Mr. Gilbert's, thoug! 
the German novel has this in common with his, that its 
ultimate point of interest lics outside the characters. I! 
Bly Market was a mass meeting, Buddenbrooks is a famil) 
party, a party continued through four generations. Every 
thing centres in the family ; in its efforts to secure itsel! 
financially, to make appropriate alliances, to maintain its 
prestige in the town of Liibeck. It is a record of decline, of 
load of municipal and commercial greatness falling on the 
shoulders of children who are progressively less able to bear it. 
The charming, diflident Hanns seems to belong to anothet 
world from that in which his great-grandfather made % 
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grist CONGREVE (WILLIAM). Tre Works or, ConsIsTING OF HIS 
aH PLays AnD Porms. Contemporary green morocco, gilt edges, with 
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FIELDING (HENRY). Tue History or tHe ADVENTURES OF 
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in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes, Author of Don Quixote. 
2 vols., 12mo. Printed for A. Millar, 1742. 
Tut History or Tom Jones, A Founpiinc. 6 vols., 12mo, 
Printed for A, Millar, 1749. 
the AMELIA, 4 vols., 12mo. Printed for A. Millar, 1752. 
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respected and eminent a figure ; yet so subtly is the change 
described that we should be at a loss to say where the rot 
(commercially and dynastically speaking) set in. ‘Thomas 
Mann kas a sure grip of his characters and lets us into their 
confidence gradually, so that we come to know them as we 
know a friend, not through a sharp, indigestible catalogue 
of their characteristics, but a slow realization of their per- 
sonalities. These are marked, not to say crude; but Mr. 
Mann, whose aloofness searcely amounts to irony, insensibly 
remodels his attitude to meet the passing years. He shows 
no tendency to burlesque the past at the expense of the present, 
or the present at the expense of the past. The balance and 
stability of the book more than atone for a lack of more 
brilliant qualities. 

These qualities are fitfully present in the work of Mr. Conal 
O’Riordan, and there is balance too, but the balance of a 
resilient temperament, not of a considered point of view. 
Passages of broad comedy, unabashed sentimentalism, capri- 
cious behaviour, motives improbable, inadequate or unex- 
plained, all are to be found in Married Life. Nearly all the 
characters have charm; the blameless Adam, the awful 
Barbara, the still more awful Mr. Onsin. The one serious 
character in the book, the moralizing Macarthy, to whom the 
others in their several shipwrecks turn, and not in vain, is 
intolerable : but Mr. O’Riordan is not always intolerable 
when serious, and is nearly always amusing when he means to 
be. His treatment of the theatre, generally a very dismal 
chapter in fiction, is original and delightful. If the whole of 
Married Life lived up to its best passages it would be a very 
good book, but it is exceedingly unequal, at times irritatingly 
undisciplined and irresponsible. L. P. Hart.ey. 


THE DEVILS RIVER. By Leland Buxton. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6.) 

Mr. Leland Buxton, his publisher tells us, possesses personal 
knowledge which makes him competent to describe life in a 
Crown Colony. This is not a particularly reassuring fact 
to the Imperialist reader, for the author gives us a rather 
too vivid story of the happenings in ** Mangolia,’’ where serious 
consequences, including a native rising, are brought about 
by the unscrupulousness of British concessionaires, who try 
to obtain benefits for themselves at the expense of the native 
population. The Imperialist in the book is made to hope 
for a Labour Government that would retain all professional 
Governors, as these, backed by a Government of the Left, 
would make ideal rulers of primitive peoples. As_ the 
book is written in a decidedly sarcastic tone, however, it is 
difficult to know whether Mr. Buxton puts forth this suggestion 
as a serious solution of Imperial problems. The author is 
not very happy when he leaves * Mangolia” for England, 
but his descriptions of life at Government House are amusing, 
and there is a siege by natives of an up country bungalow 
that is really thrilling. Altogether Mr. Buxton has produced 
a noteworthy book, though its construction betrays the hand 
of an amateur. 


OTHER NOVELS.—Julie Cane. By Warvey O° Higgins. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Harvey O’Higgins’ 
short stories have led British readers to expect a good deal 
from his writing, and, although his first long novel is not 
on so original a model as Some Distinguished Americans, 
it contains a great deal that is interesting. The author 
does not, however, quite succeed in convincing the reader 
that his heroine is so remarkable a person that it would 
have been diflicult for her to emanate from a small grocery 
store in New Jersey. The book gives an interesting picture 
of everyday life in New England.——A Gentleman of Sorts. 
By Everett Young. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—The old 
theme of the husband falling in love with his wife after 
marriage is here served up with a new and attractive sauce. 
The American couple with whom the book is concerned 
come over to Kurope, where the wife has a great success 
in French Society, while the husband makes himself extremely 
useful in the devastated area. A French married couple 
are also introduced into the story, but the complications 
of their affairs are not more original than those of the Ameri- 
cans.———Laycock of Lonedale. By W. Riley. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting novel of industrial 
Yorkshire. The virtuous hero is a shade too virtuous to 
be credible.——The Coming of Amos. By William J. Locke. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Amos is a gigantic and exceed- 
ingly primitive specimen of Australian adolescence. He 
quarters himself on his uncle, a typical worldly bachelor 
living on the Riviera. Given this situation, the reader can 
imagine the complications which ensue—complications which 
are made the most of by the ingenious author.——The Trail 
of Pharaoh's Treasure. By C. Lestock Reid. (Fisher Unwin. 
%s. 6d. net.)—It is not often that. the critic finds a really first- 
rate adventure story included in the books for review ; but 
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such is the case with this novel, the author of which, we 
understand from the publisher’s note, has first-hand knowledge 
of the places described. In spite of the Egyptian flavour of 
the title, the book is concerned entirely with pre-War East 
Africa, and not once nor twice, but many times the reader 
will be quite unable to lay it down till he has solved the 
problem of how the hero and heroine are going to cet out 
of the desperate mess into which the author has led them, 
The happy ending is not perhaps entirely convincing, but jt 
is better not to be credible than to run any risk of killing 
this attractive young couple.——Sails of Sunset. By Cecil 
Roberts. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—The setting of this 
book—Venice, Chioggia and the Lagoons—is so delightfy] 
that the fact that the story is not very original will hardly 
be noticed by the reader. Gondolas and sailing craft of every 
description play a principal part in the romance, which js 
on the goad old lines of love at first sight, a hated rival, ap 
obdurate parent and a happy ending. ; 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 


AN ECONOMIC STOCK TAKING. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.} 


Sir,—I should like to draw the attention of those of 
your readers who are interested in a clear and unbiased 
summary of the present economic position of the country 
to a paper read last Tuesday before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers by Mr. Edgar Crammond. Mr. Crammond 
is well known both as a practical business man and an 
exceedingly competent statistician, and largely no doubt 
by reason of his practical business training, his statistics, 
in my judgment, always possess the supreme merit of 
leading to practical conclusions. On the present occasion, 
the subject of Mr. Crammond’s inquiry was * The Eco- 
nomic Position of Great Britain,” and his investigations 
were concerned first with the general question of National 
Income and National Expenditure, and second with 
certain outstanding features of the industrial position. 
Special attention was given to the changes which have 
taken place since 1914, with due regard to the extent to 
which matters have been affected not merely by War 
expenditure, but by the gross inflation following upon the 
War, and the extent to which the situation has been 
affected both by local losses and developments, and by 
the general effects of the War upon the European 
Continent. 

Dealing first with the general question of National 
Income and Expenditure, Mr. Cranmmond produced some 
striking and arresting figures, and in noting them it 
should be observed that “ National’? Income and 
“National” Expenditure mean not the Budget figures, 
but the income and expenditure of the nation as a whok 
in which the Budget figures themselves are included. 
Gross income rose from about £2,400 millions in 1914 to 
a maximum of about £4,600 millions nominal in 1920 at 
the height of the period of inflation. In 1922 it fell below 
£3,000 millions, while for 1923 it rose again to about £3,300 
millions. In the course of a lecture delivered in 1918, 
Mr. Crammond presented the following estimate of th 
National Expenditure in 1907, the outer column showing 
the percentage of the expenditure to the total ine & 
These figures he has now supplemented by a_ similar 
statement, showing the position last year :— 

NationaL EXxpenDITuRE FoR THE YEAR 1907. 
Amount. Percentage of 
Miilion £. Total Income, 


Food, Drink and Tobacco oe 483°2 aie 22:4 
Dress a ‘a a ea 248°2 aa 11°5 
House sist aie as ia 246 6s ll‘4 
National Services. . e on 184 iis 85 
Miscellaneous de = oa 186°3 oe so 

Professional and Domestic Ser- 

vices not comprised in above 
items .. Ee iis - 100 ee 4°6 
Cost of Distribution ie ae 200 sin 9°3 
1,647°7 oe 703 

Depreciation, Maintenance of 
Capital a os oe 180 as $3 
New Investments at Home a 150 on 74 
New Investments Abroad oo 176 on 80 


2,153°7 a 100 
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Nationat INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 1923. 

Percentage of 

Total National 
Income. 


Million £ 


Food, Drink and Tobacco do 790 a 23°9 
Dress *e ‘+ + ee 470 ae 14°3 
House a * ee ee 360 oe 10°9 
National Services. . ~ < 640 ee 19°4 
Miscellaneous we a's ne 260 oe 79 
Professional and Domestic Ser- 

vices not < omprised in the 

above items ‘ 160 oa 48 
Cost of Distribution ee ee 300 e- 91 
Depreciation and Maintenance of) 

‘apital .. os . “$ . i. 
Pn, sone ae at Home ree 320 ee 97 
New Investments Abroad PP ) 

3,300 100 


It will be seen that whereas in 1907 National Services, 
that is to say, Budget Expenditure, figures for 8} per cent. 
of our total income, it now figures for over 19 per cent., and 
much of the expenditure, as Mr. Crammond points out, 
is of an entirely unproductive character, very much being 
concerned with so-called social reforms. Again, it will 
be noted that a much larger percentage of National 
Income is spent upon dress. And, finally, a very unsatis- 
factory feature is the small proportion of the National 
Income now available for depreciation and maintenance 
of capital, and for new investments at home and abroad. 
In 1907 the proportion thus available was nearly 24 per 
cent. ; now it is under 10 per cent. “ This means,” says 
Mr. Crammond, “ that the fund out of which we have 
been accustomed in the past to provide capital for the 
development of British industries and the Empire, and 
thus provide foodstuffs and raw materials for our growing 
population, has been largely extinguished.” 

Small wonder, then, that Mr. Crammond presses for a 
policy of ruthless economy in all public and _ private 
expenditure, and that he is convineed that the real 
problem to-day is not the re-distribution of the National 
Income, but its increase. This is a point which, at the 
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‘Preaching the Gospel from 
‘house to house 


More than 1,100 workers, curates, lay agents, and qualified 
women are carrying on a definitely evangelistic and 
pastoral mission in the great cities and industrial areas of 
our land—their work being made possible by the Chusch 
Pastoral-Aid Society, which makes grants towards the 
cost of their employment. 


More men for the ministry 


The Seciety is also helping to train, by means of it$ 
Ordination Fund, earnest-minded Evangelical men for the 
Ministry—the need for earnest, godly and capable men 
never being greater than now. 


The aims and methods 


of the Society are well known, and are such as appeal to 
all lovers of the Scriptural and Reformation principles of 
the Church of England. 


Your prayers and gifts 


for the furtherance of the work are earnestly desired, 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society 


Office: Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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risk, I am afraid, of wearying your readers, I have insisted 
upon in your columns. 

Turning from the main tables of National Income and 
Expenditure, Mr. Crammond dealt with some of the main 
features of the industrial situation at the present time. 
He emphasized the growing industrial strength of 
France and the prospect of increased competition from 
Germany, while quite rightly he also expressed the view 
that until the countries of Europe, not excluding Russia, 
have returned to a more normal state, it will be 
unreasonable to anticipate any adequate expansion in 
our export trade, the remarkable thing, indeed, being 
that it should have been as well maintained as it has 
been during recent trying years. 

In not a few of our staple industries, however, the 
revelation of statistical investigation has convinced Mr. 
Crammond, as it has many other impartial observers, 
of the supreme necessity for greater intensity in output, 
and for lower costs of production. It is in these directions 
that we must look for any hopes of a growth in the total 
National Income, and readers of my weekly letter do not 
need to be told how entirely I agree with Mr. Crammond 
when he says that one of the most formidable obstacles 
to this is the attitude of Trade Unions. Concerning this 
most important aspect of our economic problems, Mr. 
Crammond said :— 

“There was a universal desire that the standard of living in 
this country should be maintained and, if possible, increased, but 
this could not be accomplished by consuming more and producing 
less. Trade Unionism had in the past filled an important part 
in their economic evolution, but it was created generations ago 
to meet a condition of affairs that had no application to the 
present situation. The War had brought about a profound 
change in the industrial position of this country and its relation 
to world economy and, like every other section of their industrial 
and financial machinery, Trade Unionism must bring itself into 
line with the new world conditions. . . . Provided they could 
reduce their costs of production to a reasonable level, the world 
conditions were now favourable to a great expansion of British 
trade, and if all sections of their people would co-operate in a 
movement to increase the amount of the national income, they 
would be able to reduce unemployment, lighten the burden of 
taxation and raise the British standard of living to a higher level 
than it had ever stood at in the past.” 


TI make no apology for having occupied so much of your 
space this week with Mr. Crammond’s admirable lecture, 
for its main facts and conclusions might well occupy the 
attention of whatever Government is to be returned to 
power at the present Election. The problem of unem- 
ployment has got to be faced. Any Government which 
fails to deal with it must, sooner or later, be called to 
account, and I venture to think that in some of the facts 
and figures I have quoted in this column, and still more 
in the full text of Mr. Crammond’s address, will be found 
certain stern facts which have to be faced if there is to be a 
return to general trade activity.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, 
Arruur W. Kippy. 
The City, October 29th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Rightly or wrongly, as will have been demonstrated 
before this note appears in print, the City has taken the 
view during the past week that a Conservative victory 
was probable. Hence, while a recognition of the grave 
issues to be determined has tended to restrict dealings 
in some directions, the general tone has been one of quict 
confidence with marked firmness in British Funds and 
kindred securities. In some directions, where prices have 
risen materially, there has been a disposition to secure 
profits previous to the Election, and in German serip, in 
particular, a moderate reaction has occurred. Nor in the 
event of market expectations of the defeat of Labour 
being realized is it improbable that profit-taking on the 
part of those who have bought in advance of the event 


may occasion some reaction. The City, however, inclines 


to the belief that if the Election results in the establish- 
ment of what by general consent is regarded as a strong 
and stable Government, a turn in the tide will have come, 
and hopes of greater trade prosperity will be found 


A. W. K. 


to be justified, 


<<, 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS. 
OLp Vic.—Othello .. oe o oe ee 
[The reopening of this theatre. Notice later.] 
EvEeRYMAN.—Misalliance re T a 
[Nine Bernard Shaws converse together with much of the 
usual brilliance.]} 


2.0—7.39 


2.30—8.15 


Court.—The Farmer's Wife a ee -- 2.15—8.13 
{An honest, artless rural picture. Excellent for all who : 
enjoy alternating laughter with gentle tears.| 
HayMARKET.—-Old English a es e+ 2.30—8.39 
[One of Mr. Galsworthy’s best business men.] 
FILMS. 


At THE Ponyrecunic CINEMA (daily, 
Pearls and Savages. 
[This new travel film is a storehouse of anthropological d 
an early visit.) 
AT THE PAVILION, PiccapitLy Circus (daily, 2.30 and 8.30.) 
a 
—The Moon of Israel. 

[A new Ri er Hazgari film. Notice later.) 

AT THE TIVOLI, SrraND (Sunday evening, November 2nd, at 
6 and 8.30).—The Red Lily. 

[A particularly good melodrama, made credible and vital as only the cinema 
knows how, brilliantly produced and well acted. The exciting ¢ 
pentier-Tunney boxing match and a clever skit on travel films o 
a .00! programme.| 


2.30, 5.30 and 8.30),-. 


ell worth 


AT THE Sroui, Kingsway, (November 6th, 7th and 8th. 
continuous).—Old Bill through the Ages. 
[An historical travesty with Old Bill as the star.] . 
MUSIC, 
November Ist.—Wicmore Hari.—Piano Recital ., 3.6 


[In spite of his bewildering virtuosity, Mr. Arthur Rubinstein is 
primarily a great interpreter, and of modern music in par- 
ticular. He plays Stravinsky's arrangement of Petrouchka, 
a little chilly and impoverished without its orchestral colouring, 
and Mazurkas by Szymanowski, Poland's latest Chopin.} 


November 3rd.—WiGmMorE Hauu.— Cello Recital .. 5,39 
[The incomparable Mme. Suggia is playing the unaccompanied Bach 
Suite in G and the masterly Brahms Sonata Op. 99.) 
November 38rd.—WicGMore Haui.—Piano Recital .. 8.15 


[Miss Isabel Gray, like many other English musicians, is better 
appreciated abroad than at home, She is a notable pianist, and 
her programme includes Bach, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and the 
now unhackneyed Davidsbiindlertdnze of Schumann. 
November 4th.—-Wicmore Haui.—Piano Recital .. 8.36 
[Unfortunately this is Mr. Rummel’s last recital this season, He is 
playing some of his own transcriptions of Bach organ music, 
the Beethoven Bagatelles and, quite surprisingly, the Weber 
Sonata in A flat.) 
November 6th.—WicMorE Haui.—Kendall Quartet... 3.0 
{An early Quartet of Beethoven and Mr. Gerrard Williams’ very 
deft Quartet in A minor, a veritable silver-point in sound and a 
worthy specimen of our new chamber music.} 
November 7th.—Aro.Lian Haui.—Catterall Quartet... 8.36) 


[Inevitably, Mr. Gerald Cooper's new series of chamber concerts is 
one of this season’s most attractive schemes. ‘The first is a 
Schubert concert and inchides the Quintet in C and the Death 


and the Maiden Quartet ; 


LECTURES. 
November 5th.—Crenrury Tueatrre, Arcuer 
STREET, WESTBOURNE Grove, W. 11. 


the singer is Mr, Jolin Goss,]j 


—Mr. William Archer on “ Eliza- 
bethan Worship ” Ae ‘es eh 8.30 
[Tickets from the British Drama League, 10 Kins St t, 
W.C. 2. 
November 5th.—KinGsway Haz, Honporn. 
Mr. Sidney Webb on “ Fabianism 
Justified ” a ‘ ie 8.30 
[Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster. ] 
November 6th.—CarNEGIE House, 117 Picca- 
DILLY, S.W.—Dr. H. C. Cameron on 
“The Control of Certain Nervous 
Habits in Childhood ” ai -. 8$.15—4.1 
[The National Society of Day Nurseries continues its 
helpful ** First-Aid for Parents ’’ with this series of 
lectures on everyday psychology in the nursery, 
Tickets from the Viscountess Erlegh, 65 Rutland 
Gate, 8.W. 7.] 
November 6th.—Kina’s CoLttecr, STranp.— 
Prince Mirsky on “ Dostoevsky” .. 5.30 


{Acmission free.] 


PICTURES, &c. 
Tue Fine Art Society, Lrp., 148 New Bonn Street, W. 1+ 
illu- 


Persian Ceramics, paintings, 
minated manuscripts. 

[Although Persian pottery lacks the power of the Chinese, it has a 
grace and delicacy of form, colour and texture, which is well exen 
in this exhibition. There are good representative examples of 
from the third to the fifteenth centuries. The drawings and pain 
exhibit the languid yet beautiful organization of line and mas, 
typical of Persian Art.) 


drawings, and 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOV. 3rl,4t:and 5th, ‘*‘ THE WHITE SISTER," from F, Marion Craw- 
Jord’s famous novel, starring Lillian Gish ; BUSTER KEATON and 
LARRY SEMON Con:edies, etc. NOV. 6th, 7t: and 8th, The Super-Bur- 
lesyue **‘ OLD BILL THRO’ THE AGES," by Captain Bruce Lairns- 
father; Richard Dix and Lois Wilson in “ ICEBOUND,”’ etc. 
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On Sale To- day 
No. 32. Nov. SS pp. 


Colowed Plate, Maps, Text & Illustrations, 
PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 
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BLUE PETER 


THE SEA-TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


ira No. 32—Pi@:il Lubbock 


( < Ky 
¥, C. ott O'Connor, J. A. Brendon, Ralph 
te un a. Alan E. Mulgan, Carl Fatlias, 
Lawrence G. Green, P. Cross Standing, T. 
Ro row, Len Chalcner, and others. Ship 
Cromduale’’ (Cover picture), J. Sjerrling. 


The ‘‘ Blue Peter”’ is published monthly at 
its Offices, 12, St. Mary Axe, L.C. 3. 


And may be had from W. HH. Smivu & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, pert and other chief 
Ne WSOICTE ts at he and ahy oad. 





LIBERTY’S TiLO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £1000 payable in 1924 or on 
his previous death, for which he paid 
£40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in 
1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 
more than he had paid, although his life had 
been assured for 24 years and in spite of 
the war. 


= Equitable Life 


*||Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


NOe 


ANNI 








1 No Shareholders. No Commission. 


MANY LIVES LOST! 


Thousands Destitute and Homeless ! ! 


Churches and Mission Stations Devastated 
by the 


TERRIFIC HURRICANE 
IN THE WEST INDIES!!! 


Do we appreciate His goodness to us in 
this country because we are immune from 
these devastations ? 


If so, let us send the help, so urgently 
needed, at once to these poor sufferers, 


numbers of them God's people. 


Address: Rev. E. Swainson, Secretary, 
London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 
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‘<” SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


HERE is a charm and individuality in the 

weaving and_ skilful blend of colours 

which have earned for “ LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, and SOFT COLLARS 
a world-wide reputation for serviceableness 
under all climatic conditions. 


The ‘‘ LUVISCA ”’ Name Tab on each garment 


is your guarantee. None genuine without. 


F any difficulty in obtaining “LUVISCA™ Shirts, Pyjamas, 
and Soft Collars, write to COl RTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send you name 
of your nearest retailer and des« iptive booklet, 
naa MIM 
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COMPANY MEETING. a 
OO ee 
FARA FARA BARR BABA BAS A A ( 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. E H 
x \ 
PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 2 SPEAIGHTS f 
KK HAVE EVERY UP-TO-DATE rs f) 

Presiding at the annual meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., es MECHANICAL APPLIANCE FI Ly 
held on ‘Tuesday, October 28th, at Winchester House, London, Xs AND THE LATEST AND Ki 
E.C., Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart. (chairman of the company), in address- BEST MACHINERY FOR €} 
ing the shareholders, said: Your directors are meeting you to-day KK SUPR-ERTTING, THEREBY st 
under conditions which, contrary to expectations, are very little is ENABLING THEM TO x k} 4 
different from those which have prevailed for quite a number of KA | e 
years, and which are necessarily reflected to the same degree in the ys PRODUCE K | 
report and balance sheet of the past year’s trading which we are = 
placing before you. Bs i Q) 

The Christmas, New Year, Birthday and General Greeting Card A xs x « 
Department, as ever, leads the way in the extent, volume and value KA PRIN j ING K 4 
of its turnover and continues to constitute one of the strong pillars A A é) 
of the business of the company. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
whichever of the great parties of State succeeds in gaining the KK BY THE QUICKEST AND i fe 
suffrages at the election will at last decide to deal with the important s2 CLEANEST METHODS, BY 3 c 
question of postage in an Imperial spirit and recognize that cheap A STUDYING THE NEEDS OF xs fp 
postage and good trade go hand in hand. is THE PRESENT DAY THEY i 

* Bon Appetit’ and “ Lacette ” Paperware.—This new depart- ARE ABLE TO ENSURE K 
ment is now in full running order, and the beautiful designs in es THE QUALITY AND | ) B 
d’oylies, dish papers, and plate papers turned out by this department A ATTRACTIVENESS rs x 
have already taken a leading position in the market. xs x oa 

The new wing of Raphael House, quite an important structure, A THAT | th 
is all but completed, and it is now only a question of two or three N N 
months before this valuable additional site is occupied. A Bs EY be 

Sir A. Conan Doyle said that the company was doing well. So A st _— 
far during the current year there had been a remarkable increase KA Ns 
in the business, and he thought they might look forward to a “* bum- A i i 
per”’ year. Ry) 

Mr. Gustave Tuck reviewed the Book and Calender Departments, Ri ( 4670 iq \ 
which, he said, were more than satisfactory. sd RING UP HOLBORN 2 4671 | ie} 

A resolution adopting the report and accounts and approving the KA xs Q\ Th 
proposed final dividend, making 8 per cent. per annum, was carried xs 8-09 FETTER LANE, LONDON, EC. 4. xs 17 
unanimously. ¥ ; r f Tw 
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Initial 
Laandberchiofs 


OBINSON &CLEAVER’S, 
famous for their Linen 
Handkerchiefs, always have a 
good selection to choose from, 





41. Men’s Fine Linen 
: . ae oe Handkerchiefs, hand- 
You are sure ol Sauustaction when embroidered, two-let- 
dealing with this old-established ter monogram, about 


Handheres f List, No. 40P, 19} ins. ¢ in. 
indkerchie ist, No 0 sent post a 
free Delivery auaranteed and carriage hem. Per doz. ; 

paid all orders 20/- and upwards in U.K. Sk. Men’s Linen 


ROBINSON sCLEAVER Handkerchiefs, hand- 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS embroidered _ initial, 


sowcon = BELFAST uwvenroa fem Perdn 21/9 























The Famous Established 1800. 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 














“Facts are stubborn things” 
BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














Colour applied to 


Furnishing Fabrics 


has always been the leading teature in Story’s Showrooms. 
See their latest Cretonnes 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd, 








1 824 Don’t let the 1 924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK 5) 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this ye 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life: | 








Packed 

Boat Service, we have received up to date 704,256. ta box 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 6,584. | rp 
WE MUST GET 295,744 MORE. 8 oz 





Will you be “ One in a Million”? and send YOUR 5 /- TO-DAY’ 1 1b, 
And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. : 


There is no subsidy from the State. 









Lorp Harrowny, Greorcr F. Sure, MA 


Honorary ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.-C. 2. 
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} f = V 
or friends Overseas \RN 
re Don’t lose touch with your friends in N why 
iS other lands. They look forward to \ WY 
hearing from you, and Christmas is 
K f the great occasion which should never 
fe) be missed. What more appropriate 
\ @%@™ token of your friendship could you 
© send than a Waterman’s Pen? It is a gift 
k) that will be treasured for life 
No. trouble to buy. No trouble to pack. Can 
be sent by “letter post” to any part of the 
world. 
fe} TiS. 2 
»  Watermaiis (deal) Fountam Pen 
6 SUD 
)) Thr I R lar” Type | Presentation Pens in Silver and 
fr 12 6; “ Safety Type from | Gold. Nibs to suit all hands. 
| f 47/6; a eas oe it | Every pen fully guaranteed. 
| < yi"G4, 226; No. 55, 276; No. | Of Stationers & Jewellers: 
) B) 56, 32.6; No 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, | The “Pen Book” free on 
| 1/- extra request. fe. 
© L.G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 
© Dawe. PEPPY DPOD POP LLL PLE LEILA N 
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ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London. E.C.3. 






which is so irritating and som@e 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 


and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a soothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 
acidulous flavour characteristic of 


which is the principal ingredient 
of the pastille. They are most 
palatable and may be taken as 


any ill-effects, as they contain 
@othing deleterious. 


Your Chemist stocks them 


° 


‘a ii \Siva.$ PASTILLES 
Alb. 4/3 —— 












the fresh juice of black currants, | 


Pastille is a tonic to the throat | 


| 
| 


often as desired without causing | 





ORSE 


‘3 HE refugee situation in 

Greece is daily becoming 
more acute and it is hopeless 
to expect any amelioration of 
the conditions without greatly 
increasing our help. Refugees 
continue to arrive in a deplorable 
state, their influx blocking the 
camps at Salonica and the Pirzus. 
I shall keep within my appro- 
priation with the greatest diffi- 
culty, by ignoring people begging 
The 


changed weather is already caus- 


food, shelter and clothing. 


ing suffering to those camped in 
the open without protection. Can 
you help us? Owing to the ex- 
haustion of resources and addi- 
tional impoverishment of refugees 
the winter situation will be worse 


than last year.” 


Chief 


Greece, 


Exiract from a telegram from the 
British Relief Administrator in 
dated 14th October, 1924. 


should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF 
FUND (Room 87), 26 Gordon Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
clothing should be 
the Imperial I!'ar Relief 
Fund, c/o New 
Hibernia IVharf, 
London Bridge, 
eS 


Donations 


Gifts of 


sent to 


HAVE YOU RESPONDED TO 
LORD CECIL’S APPEAL? 
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EW ZEALAND LINES _ 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


6A P. & O. and B.I, Tickets Interchangeable, also 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 

Shipping and Union Companies. All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Vort Sud: an, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lire) via Vancouver or 

San Francisco to ew Zealand, Australia and the 








South Sea Islands. ’ 
8. London (one class_only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 

Nos. 1,2, 3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St.,. 5W1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenball St., Londen, EC.3 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, LC.3 

No 6. J.B. Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London. 
EC 3, or P & O. House (first floor, Gencral Passenger Agent.. 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 5S W.1 

No 7 Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O House (firet 
floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8S W.1, and fer Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 

No 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 

or P. & O. Housae, as above. 

Socreté Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 


Paris (AU Routes) 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


** The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fuares. 


DEC, 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. 


further information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, L eed Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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Around 
the World 


Mediterranean 
Cruises 


by Canadian Pacific 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from Southampton, January, 1925, or later 
Mediterranean port by Canadian Pacific Liners 


Empress of France 18,500 tons 
and 
Empress of Scotland 25,000 tons 


The Around the World Cruise, which will occupy some 
137 days, embraces visits to countries affording the greatest 
amount of interest to the traveller. a places off the 
beaten track will be included—as Java, Padang, Sumatra, 
Batavia, etc., while lengthy stays will be made at Egypt, 
the Holy Land, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Honolulu, 
Vancouver, San Francisco, etc. On her way home the 
Empress of France will make a daylight trip through the 
Panama Canal. 

The Mediterranean Cruise, by the Empress of Scotland, 
will occupy 57 days and includes visits to Madeira, Spain, 
Portugal, Gibraliar, Northern Africa, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera and 
France. 


from a 


INCLUSIVE FARES 
Everything arranged afloat and ashore 
Passengers = relieved ot all worri 
For Illustrated Booklets, etc., apply:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3  } 
or Local Agents everywhere 


London 














NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE, 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds ot services effectively rendered 

Replace pin-stopper. 
(vest pocket), 6d. and od. 





Sold everywhere. 


Tube 44d. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 











ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman—Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D, 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE "AND CONTROL, 


























MALOJA (Engé adine) ‘ Palace .. 300 beds 
The finest Hotel in Switzerland.” 

MORGINS (¥alais) . Grand Hotel . 180 beds 
MURREN Pal.ce Hotel des Alpes +. 250 beds 
o e Kiger .. a 95 beds 
- _ ee Regina re So beds 
PONTRESINA Schloss .. 250 beds 
© Roseg 250 beds 
“ Pare ‘ 130 beds 
WENG E N “a a6 Belvedcre Hotel es ‘ et beds 

SECRE 1 ARY, 5 P.N., Endsicigi Gardens, Loudon, N. Ww. 

Ard 2 ¥.N, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W, 1, 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


44 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born iree 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. 
a weer Th to the Secretary » day 


tend >| 
178th" year of its work, 


17,800 required in the 


an 


was 
opene d, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 


| DEATH DUTIES. 


The United Kingdom Provident Institution issues 
policies under which Death Duties may be paid to the 
Inland Revenue Authorities directly they become due, 
without the necessity of waiting for Probate. The incon- 

| venience and delay which may be occasioned by hi iving to 
realize part of the estate is thereby obviated. 








For the period 1921-3 compound bonuses have bee 
allotted at rates varying from 35/- to 38/- per annum. 


Future bonus prospects are excellent, as the mortality 
is light, the expenses are low, and there is a large margin 
between the rate of interest earned and that assumed in 
the Valuation. 


Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2: 


Chairman: The RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
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» ANCLOCO ¢ 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


co. 
London, S.W. 1. 
D.A 





399. 
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.it was a 
very lucky thing 


This from a gentle- 


that I noticed your advertisement . . .” 
man who bought Spillman furniture. “ Which we are delighted 
Perhaps you are in quest of 
-furniture 


with in every way,” he says. 
jurniture that is good in the fullest sense of the word 
that will live. There is an unique display in the Spillman 
Showrooms, and a call does not commit you at all. 


We have a free booklet of specimens. 


SPILLMAN 
& COMPANY, 


101-102 St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 2 


(Next door to Duke 
of York's Theatre), 


Modern 
and 
Antique 
Furniture 


"i i 
{b> ¥ —p 


sou a it , 








LD, 























THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST 


IN OFFICIAL TESTS 














FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
W orks: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 























— 











“In the land of ‘ By-and-By’ 
Stands the House of Never.” 


Many are the old saws that our forefathers 
made use of to inveigh against the vice of 
Procrastination. And they have just as 
much point to-day, especially as regards 
Life Assurance. How many- men, 
thoroughly alive to the great advantages of 
Life Assurance, dwell in the land of 


** By-and-By "’ ? 


If you are one of the number, make an 
end of it and write to-day for a copy of 


THE STANDARD'S new 
FAMILY PROVISION POLICY. 


Maximum cover at Minimum cost. 


£1,000 cover for £17 17s. 6d. 


for a man aged 30. 








Ask for Lezflet A.C. 1. 
THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ae oe 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


Files are available ut “The Speetator’’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24% ; 
26 insertions 74%; 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


13 insertions 5% ; 
52 insertions 10%. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 





— 
ESTFIELD COLLEGg 
(University of London), E 
KIDDERPORE AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3, 


The honour of your company is requested at TWO LECTURRS to be 
the Rev, W. B. Selbie, D.D. (Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford), on 
* PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION ” : 
on Tuesday, November 4th, and Tuesday, November 25th, at 5,15 
Admission Free. ; 


Al ~ ‘sg’ ’ y v Ul ‘yy Try" wie da 
JPRCEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE Fup 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §.w ‘ 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON. y | 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treas.’ 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund aedoee 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss KE. KE. LAWR ENCE 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


Iss IRONSIDE’S BU REAtYU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1, 


HOSTER'S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. Tel.: Vict. S294, 
Full particulars on application. 


rIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


given ty 





stants 














N 











Go Ket. 


GQ) WITZERLAND. —To Let, Furnished, beautifully situated 
K mountain chalet above Montreux; 7 rooms, bath, piano, electricity. 
Photos.—Miss A. PHILLIPS, Oliver House, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


Sale by Auction, &r. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND 
(Established 1744), 
35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisetys 

NOVEMBER 3kpd & 4TH.— PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of Sir 
T. POWELL BUXTON, Bt., Warlies, Waltham Abbey, of the Hon. Mrs. G. 
KEPPEL, and of the late CHARLES SPENCER PERCEVAL, Esq., F.S.A. 

NOVEMBER 57a & 6TH.—The 2nd and final portion of DRAWINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS illustrating Pennant’s “ London,” the property of a Gentleman, 

NOVEMBER 5TH-7TH.—An extensive collection of OBJECTS OF VERTU and 
ENAMELS; also English, Continental and Chinese PORCELAIN, rare English 
POTTERY, and Old English FURNITURE, the property of Mrs. MONTAGUE 
WHITE, The Lodge, Haslemere, Surrey. Sold by Order of the Executors. 

Seles on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
YOYAL BELFASF  ACADEMICAL — LNSTITUTION. 


} (Foun ‘et 1s1)), 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL 





FOR BOYS (Average number on roll, 500), 

The PRINCIPAL (Mr, R, M, Jones, M.A., LL.D.) having intimated his desire to 
retire at an early date, the Governors invite applications for the position. 

luitial Salary, £1,000 per annum, with Pension, House and Garden, free of rent and 
taxes, 

Applications should reach the Registrar not later than November 15th, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





AND 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT LEC- 
TUKER IN HISTORY. Salary, £300 per annum, 





Further particulars regarding the post may be obtained from the undersigned, by | 


whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
on or before Wednesday, November Sth, 1v24, 
D, J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
October 13th, L924, 
YECRETARY, Secretary-Companion.—Well-educated woman, 
cultivated literary taste, stenography, typewriting, French, practical 
gardening, domesticated, Accustomed to care of Valuable books and MSS. Experi- 
enced, Good references. Moderate salary.—DBox 1254, ¢,o0 the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 

_/ in Seeretarial Method, Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department,— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS A5SSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1, 


( ‘AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 
/ Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s. 6d., 
ost free 3s. 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s, 94.—WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING ©CO., LTD,, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 








ade 35: 














Heclures, Scholarships, Xr. 
[ Xiversiry OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE NEW CONCEPTION OF MILTON” 
will be given by Prof. DENIS SAURAT (of Bordeaux University, Director of the 
institut Francais, London) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1), on MONDAYS, NOVEMBER 10th, 17th and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. R. W. Chaimbers, M.A., D. Lit. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ ENGLISH PLACE NAMES” will be given by 
Prof. Bb. O. EB. EK WALL (Protessor of English in the University of Lund, Sweden) 










at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (strand, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 19th, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, and WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 26th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 


Litt.D., P..A, 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


taken by Prof, Sir Israel Gollanez, 
Admission Free, Without Ticket, 





EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
I PARIS—New York. (ltaly—Dec, to April.) Professional art training— 
Interior Architecture and Decorating; Theatre and Costume Design: Illustrative 


Teachers Training; Special lectures, Inquiries 
Address; SECRETARY, 9 Place des Vosges, Paris, 


Advertising; Period Research ; 


solicited, 


Sessions whole year, 





ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Ly 
34 ae Sa BIRMINGHAM, 7 
resident : 


PRINCIPAL €C. GRANT ROBERTSON, MLA,, C.V.0,; 
Head Mistress: Miss E. COLLTER, B.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambs., Historical Tripos), 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT: 
20 HARBORNE ROAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES: 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the Head-Mistress, or Mr. H. KEELING, F.C.A., Secretary 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ; ig 


| oor MAWR, Abergele, N. 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain ai 
Large playing-fields. Excellent health record. Smal! farm attached to the Schoo 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrayy 
Examinations of the Public Schools. 
Principals—The Misses SALES. 
1. Sees SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
(Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 


Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR 
BOGNOR 


FOR GIRLS, 





Wales. Boarding School 





GIRLS, 


Head- Mis! ress 


B: MICHAEL’S 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL 








Apply Miss I. A. WARD. .Sc., Lady Warden, 
ee ee ee ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, wit! 
thorongh education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Childra 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sm 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHLER 








t -—e-* SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor 
N. Staifs. Good all-round education for limited number of Gir 


charming country residence ; 650 ft. above sea level, Principals: Miss PICKAL 


M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


\ ENT WORTH 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, L.A., London, 


BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Kev, J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay 
Entrance Scholarships. 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 





Bournemouth, 





OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
MATLOCK 
CLERGY 


st ELPHIN’S CHURCH 
DARLEY DALE, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF AND LAITY. 


Ilead-Mistress :—Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Trips 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundst 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
— 


teri GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
J A Boarding School for Girls from 8 to 12 or 13 years of age. ti 
position on the north-west coast. House on sea front, south-west aspect. © 
winter climate. Netball, lacrosse, tennis, riding, golf Escort and through ree 
coach from Lendon, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle A 
MISTRESS. 


( ‘ALDER 
and sunny. 
girls 13 to 19 years. 
bathing. Escort London, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool 

prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESs. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate braci 
A sound education on Public School lines 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, 


Carlisle —For illustts 











(HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SHEEN HOUSE, WAL 
Principal: Miss C. PHILIPPS KEELY. 

Head-Mistress: Miss K. M. THOMAS, M.A. (Oxon.). ; 

Fees: Boarders, £150 per annum. Day-girls, £36 per annum, Two scholars 





one of £40 for boarders, and one of £10 for day-girls, will be offered for com po 
in December, 1924. Candidates must be over fourteen on December Ist. Publ 


ticulars on applicati n to the HEAD-MIS Riss; —EEEE 
Bons Schools and Colleges. 
— 


GU ERNSE) 











QLIZABETH COLLEGE, 
FOUNDED 


1563, 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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90 T BH A M .o 2 2 @ Ba M*. Promptly and Efficiently Typed, 1s. 1,000 words, carbon 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. ps copies, 2d.—Miss CORTI, 94 Cromwell Avenue, N, 6. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-M {sT ER, Bootham School, York. 
: Ms: placed in England and America.—Send MSS., Dept. P., 
0 a & & Aue s gE Cc He @ ki« An:lo- pave an Literary Service, 261 Mansfie!d-roa !, Nottingha, 
TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS. a“ UTHORS Wanted: poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, etc. 
Preparatory Sehool for Boys. Known or unknown writers —HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CO., LYTD., 
-—— St. Leonard’s Chambers, Bristol, Established 1919. 
ouxpgrs: Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen, Sir ERNEST Dr a RTE EP é : - 
pRATH, K.CB., C.F. M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOIS, Esq., SiR ‘| \YPEWRITING, 1s.1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.1.8., AND THE Rev, G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, 
HEAD-MaSTBR: THE REV. G. O. MORG AN-SMITAH, .A., PH.D., F.C.S. Estab. 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING CO, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, K, 5. 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). ——— 7 
GRADUATE STAFF. i 
Own Farm. Beauti- Foreign. 


The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. 
{uj climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH. 


TINGS COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 


and for rofessional and commert tial careers. Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming bath, 
O.T.e foclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the H EAD- 


MASTER. 
7 ELLY 


Army Council, 








COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


jea iacing Dartmoor. 
TING EDWARD ¥ he 5 
Kk BURY ST. EDMUND’S, 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teacbing. Weill-run boarding- house, Games, O,'1.C., Scouts, 


fees, £22 per term, 
M.A., Oxon. 


. M. WaDMORE, 
YT, EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
S Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields, Se oe Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, ay 
for prospectus write to Rev. W. 





CHOOL, 


Physical Training. 


Head-Master : 





& c 
. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 





i. *4 42 VERGER e¢ 8 OO L., 
LAUSANNE, Switzerland. 
SLUNAL. 

For Girls from 12 to 20, Special study of French. 
or English. Best finishing education (Math. and 
languages, Music, Arts, Home Arts, &c., by the best professors. All Sports and 
Games, Beautiful situation and climate. Every modern convenience, Highest 
references.—For prospectus apply to the PRLNCIPALS. 


General education in French 
Latin given in English). All 





JARISIAN SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation and correct 
Pronunciation taught by the FRENCH METHOD.—Write for appoint- 
ment to 12 Orchard Street, W. 1. 


Botels, Wydros, Kc. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by tte Pe opie’ s Reireshment House Association, Ltd. 




















PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
F.R.G.S. (late of Ounc dle School). Fees 
SECRETARY. 


CASTLE.— 


{\HURCHER’S COLLEGE, 
) Head-Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., 
£25 $8, 10d, per term.—aAll applications to the HEAD-MASTER’'S 


ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD 
Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys. Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjecta. Moderate and 
inclusive fees. Preparatery School tor younger boys, For prospectus apply to 
the BURSAR. 











Scholastic Agencies. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, a t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, A&c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. LUstablished 1373, 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring «& Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
TO PARENTS. 


NO CHARGE 
YCHOOLS FoR GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY 


T 
RECEIVING 





AR ce 


WHATEVER IS 


BOYS AND 
and A EXAMS, 


MADE 





CLERGY DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITLON 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 


and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J,&J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 


hacia 





Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ expericnce and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
“ occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write’ for free booklets" ON THE CHOICK OF | A 

SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF AREER,” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. W.1, ‘Phones: Gerrard 


TUTORS 





32 2 on 3: 











Private Guition, Ke. 
STADE RING Successfully Treated.— 


—Write Mr. A.C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.1, Es 





-Resident and Daily Pupils. 


t. 1905, 





with 20 years’ 
Full courses, or 
Cambridge, 


Xr. 


experience,” 
“* Subject,” 


— Tutor 
or General study. 
M. TAYLOR, Trinity College, 


Postal TUITION. 
“ Previous,” Matric, &c 
Rev. M.A., c/o A. 


= 








Authors, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 

centre ior Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, K.C, 4. 


AaR CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Either sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 
pecsreteetinencits 


}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: 
fhe.” write, what to write about, where to sell, E xpert guidance, real _—T 
Lnstrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 58.W. 

SS. TYPED, 1s. 1000 words: carbon copies, 3d. — Miss 
DAVIDSON. The Moorgate Typewriting Company, 133 Moorgate, E.C. 


88. TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
=i 1,006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, Translations, Duplicating, 
ONA STUART,'14 Frewio Koad, Waudsworth Common, London, 3, W, 18, 


Cupeturiting, 








Doctor’s Commons, 








How 


























P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Cours, Xr. 
W OR EL D TOU RB DE LUXE 
visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, & 
Organized and accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
January 2nd. Five months. 807 gns 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, January 2nd. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, January 22nd. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
IR HENRY LUNN, TD, 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, 
SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 
Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on paze 66). 
Miscellaneous. 
YASS OoOR’S r Us & ra. we ee 


NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patte rns and wave write— 
VALTER CARSON & SONS, 


é AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. 
BY POST from Makers. Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 


3attersea, London, S.W. 11. 








and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free,—Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 


Scotland. 
REAL SAVING.— WE 


COSTUMES, &c,, guaranteed as ats 
garments for free estimate, or we collect, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ‘Phone: Clissola 4777. New clothes also made, 
] AMPSHADES Handpainted on parchment by lady. Unique 
4 designs for any lamps, Excellent for Xmas Presents. Order one now. 
moderate. 1253, the York W.C, 2. 
SATISFIED that you are properly Insured and have an 
Inventory and Valuation of your Household Goods, Jewellery and personal 
effects, etc.—Full particulars of FRANCIS DOD & CO., Valuers, Equity House, 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 2. 
A™ {TEFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


{OCKROACHES ‘aol “Blattis” 
place long. Soon only “ Biattis”’ is left, the Cockroaches have vanished, 
leaving no trace or smell.—Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shellicld, or irom Chemists, Army and 
Navy Stores, and BOOT’S Branches. 


‘T. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR 
Ne) NORTHAMPTON, 





TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
Descriptive price list free, or send 
LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 








Prices -Box Spectator, 13 Street, London, 


B® 








Estd, 1850. 





cannot be in the same 








MENTAL DISEASES, 


President: The Most Hon, the MARQU TESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIV ATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), n= its numerous Villas 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56. Medical Superintendent, 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W, 1, 
Telephone; Langham 1827, 
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SANE SEX 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. 


BOOKS. 


For clean, honest, straight- 


forward information there is only ome choice, and that is The Life 


and 
Magazine, 
weakness or 


Race Series, published by the 
‘Health and Efficiency.’ 
prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the 


pt = of the 6d. Monthly 
books do not pander to 


other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK 6s. 9d. 
The reliable Volume on Birth 
Control. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 6s. 9d. 


A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
(I lustrated). 10s. 6d 


The only authentic 
By Dr. R. T. 
MANHOOD 3s. 


The Facts of Life presented to 


Men. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


edition. 


MATRIMONY 3s. 
The Truth about Marriage. 

By MONA BAIRD 
WOMANHOOD 3s. 


The Facts of Life for Women, 
By MONA BAIRD 
GIRLHOOD 3s. 


The Facts of Life presented to 


Girls. 
By MONA BAIRD 


BOYHOOD 3s. 
The Facts of Life presented to 


Boys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


THE ART OF COURT- 
SHIP & MARRIAGE 


3s. 
or llow to Love. 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 


YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHOOD 3s. 
= Sex Knowledge for Young 
eople. 


By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 
THE LURE OF LOVE | 3s. 


A Psychological Manual for 
Future Brides and Senedicts. 


By Dr. ROBERTSON 
WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 


THE VEIL AND 

THE VISION 8s. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Of absorbing human _ interest. 
The most unusual novel ever 
published, 


The complete library of 12 books for 49/-. 
‘Health and Efficiency.” 
to 


Special offer: 


Each price includes postage and a copy 7 
Send Cheque or P. 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
Specimen copy of “Health and Efficiency” and Book Catalogue 
post free. 











The Ideal Library Service 


With over a million volumes in circulation, and with 
subscriptions graded to suit all readers’ requirements, 
the W.H.S. Circulation Library provides an ideal 
service for the booklover. The selection includes 
works on various subjects, as well as a wide range of 
modern fiction, and new bocks are continually being 
added. In England and Wales there are 800 branches 
of the W.H.S. Library. Ask for descriptive leaflet. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
































ARATE — 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY S 
is to be scen on the special floor devoted 
to Bookbindings. 
Buy yourstandard works and fine editions from us, 
and you will be sure of possessing books which will 
minister constantly to your sense of good taste. 
We have a department for Second-hand and 
>, Scarce Books. 
All the newest books on day of publication. 
Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., Loadon, W.1 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

















THE 
As a pre- 


obtaining a copy of 
with the Publisher. 


ular order should be placed 


| Ir ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced in 
SPECTATOR, communicate 
’ 


against future d 


please 
caution sappointment a reg 


with a 


newsagent, 























SOME POEMS OF 


CATULLUS 


Translated §&§ with an Introduction by 
J. F. SYMONS-JEUNE 


500 numbered copies. 7s. 6d. net. | 


«4 


‘Admirable. What he does is not only to give 
one the very illusion of Catullus, but some- 
thing more, a new poem in the new tongue 
> eo grouping together of the Lesbia 
poems gives a fresh sharpness to that pas- 
sionate, unhappy and dramatic love story.” 
OUTLOOK 


If we were asked 


very scholarly work.” SPECTATOR 


“A sustained distinction. 


Wu. HEINEMANN, LTD. 














A Choice Gift Book. 


| 

NINE THOUSAND MILES IN| 

THE TRACK OF THE _ JEW. 
By RICHARD anges 








Fully Illustrated with Photographs from the Camera of the Author 
reprod luced in photogravure. 

“At a time when controversy was at its height concerning the 
Jews and their national home in Palestine . it was my tee 4 
to visit Palestine and Mid-Europe on behali of the , Societ 
to the Jews im company with their Secretary, Rev. - Exley 


then several Jews in Palestine and 
asked me if I could in some way mak 

Jews in Palestine—-the immis 

and misunderstood.” AL atone S P KEE ACE 

th beards, leticred in gold. 


, 


Since 
England have 
public. . . . The 
wrongly represented 





bound in extra-stout cle 


5/- net. 
MARSHALL BROTHERS, LTD., 24-25 Paternoster Row, EC, 


99 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Handsomely 











—— wn 


That Book you want! 


Foyles can supply it. (second-hand 

and new) on every conceivable subject, including 

Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. as 
jor Cataicgue 46 6 (free) mentioning ee nis or im 


ks sent on ap] 





Immense stock 











Write 


That Book you do not want! 


Foyles will buy it—-a “single volume up to a library 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, WC! 


4 





’ {XI 
{ATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-H® 

FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French). Post free en application. Ale 
of English Books in new condition at consideral ly reduced | ices ug . 
application, Old and New Foreign Looks supplied at reasonabl terms, (0 


in Englis Prem ermé ‘ ) : s lier, 37, ¥ 
in English, French, German, and Dutch.—J, A. NEUHUYS, poet 


LBookse 





Road, Willesden cxvcen, London, N.W.2. Business by post only, 
arrangement, 
ANTED, Bookbuyers’ Addresses, and offers of bots / 
Arlen and Machen, and Ridgeway’s Culor Chart.— COTTERELL, } 
End, Birmingham, 





to pick out the best, we should choose the  }} 
Collis O Heliconei and the Vesper adest 
iuvenes, the former of which gocs into a 
metre well according with the original; while 
the latter is turned into a series of lyric 
stanzas making up an eloquent ode.” 

TIMES LITT. SUPP, 





4\\ .. 
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|| «euackwooo” | NINETEENTH 


| A Scalawag Command. By E. J. R. C KE; N T 4 R y z 
. TT the Pigeon. By T. A. Powell, i) AND AFTER 


Vignettes of Languedoc. | CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER : 


John Jago: His Mark. By Clare Corbett. | : 
| 

By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). ' 

| 


Our King Figaro. By Kenneth MacNichol. The Fighting Man. By Captain H. M. B. Satmon, D.S.O. 


by | VIE. Love in the Village. VIII. The Pax-Collector. The Friends of the Soviet: and the Policy of the : 
y | IX. The Mad Priest and the Curé. X. Dr. ‘* Nineteenth Century and After.’’ = 
Saggehou. | By L. F. EasTterBRooK, |= 
Anne, Lady Halkett. By L. M. Cumming. Man asa Separate Creation. 3y JAMES CORBETT. 
Liberalism. By Stuart HopGson (Editor of the 
| Skeletta Recommissioned.—Conelusion. “Daily News’). 
ae : By Isobel Jamieson. | The Control of the British Navy. 
Full Dominion Status. By Sir Geonan Asrox, K.C.2. 

















| P The Novels of Disraeli. 3y R. E. Gorpon GrEorce. q 
. Musings without Method— Steniie 4 N By %. %. Goupow Gaom = 
- ay MacDonald—T! Snoilt Child of Music in the Poets. By D. A. Cuarrt, Litt.D. 3 
e Mr, Ramsay Machoase—she Spe {., The Landscape of Virgil. By G. M. Sarceaunt. 
Politics—Aubrey Herbert's Ben Kendim ”— as 2 ghecr : ‘ 
Pa poeowa acai. Gilbert and Sullivan. By Reynecu J. R. G. Wrerorp. 
na < . a se r P t 
e ii ; The British Museum: Its Material Needs. 
* Subserihers both at one oie shaggy F mgghonser 3B ate gy | By Sir Freperic G. Kenyon, K.C.B. (Director and 
7 | gore ee ne ce re eee oe | Principal Librarian of the British Museum). 
- ¥ six MONE | : . . ~ . . 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, American Presidential Elections. By Pierre Crasiriis 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, | (Judge of the Cairo Mixed Tribunal on behalf of the 
K Edinburgh, London. | United States) = 
Indian Reform. 3 
d | By Lieut.-Col. Sir Wonserry Hate, K.C.1.E., C.8.1., C.M.G. 
e The imperial Preference : The Free Traders’ Objections. 
t = By the Right Hen. the Eart Breaucnamp, K.G., = 
) FORTNIGH | LY REVI EW. K.C.M.G. (Leader of the Liberal Party in the = 



































a a : . House of Lords), 
92 i. ‘ . , 
2 a OVEMBER, 1 The Conservative Party. By Watrorp D. GREEN. : 
HE DISS TIO 5 RE. _ . ° . " 2 
. THE DI SOLU cI 1 ity 4 Pronswar, 12D. ae The Reform Biil for Farmers. 
THE DRAGONS’ TEETH. By “ Avovur By T. Arion. ag 
a AMERICA AND BRITAIN IN THE FAR EAST, By W. Hl. Garpiner. Education and Economy. By C. H. P. Mayo. 
. THE COMING GERMAN COMPETITION; A LETTER FROM | : 
BERLIN. By R. Ci IER Lon 3 
BERLIN. Tir B Caozten Lame. LS CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. | 
ANATOLE FRANCE. By W. L. G : = 
. BRITISH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Rosert Mactray. A ' WiLL 
THE LEE COMMISSION AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. | Se 
By Stantey Rice, | 
sermon THE RESULTS OF LININISM. By Laxcetor Lawton. - " ; == =e 
THE ORIGINS OF FASCISM AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
— IUSSOLINE. By Lina WaATERFIELD, THE 
PIGNEER MEDICAL WOMEN, By Mrs. Fenwick Miitrr. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ad THE STORY OF WOMAN. VIL. By W. L. Groxce. 
ceeeneneRteaee Contents November, 1924, 3/6 net. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitec. THE DISSOLUTION. By the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN 
7 PS tie THE PROTOCOL AND THE COVENANT. 
: mt : | By Sir F, T. PIGGOTT 
IN =| §| NOTES ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
| By Sir HENRY REW, K.C.B. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE PROPOSALS 
By WILL - HARBUTT DAWSON 


” > mor 21 §| ANTHROPOMORPHISM: ITS USE AND MISUSE 
uthor MEMORANDUM ie ee reps te Rey J. SCOTT LIDGETT, D.D. 
: ges ; : . . THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ POSITION 

ie ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND | . ; By STANLEY ROWLAND 

leg . ae: ie . “on : ‘HE NEW GOSPEL OF THE AIR. By HaRRY HARPER 

pi 4 FOREIGN TRADE BALANCES. | A HOLIDAY IN BOSNIA. By ANTHONY DELL 
| 
| 
| 





‘ . y y T my N THE ANTLRISORGIMENTO: THE WORK OF F. MO_IN 

W. E LEAG UE Ok NA I IONS | __. STALY. By UMBERTO MANOTTI-BIANCO 
s | 
| 


. ; THE THREE-PARTY SYSTEM IN Sy oe 
s in 1910-1923. Volume II. 12s. 6d. net. GUNNAR GYLL ANDER 


A RESTATEMENT OF THE MAL THU SIAN DOCTI | 





: Contains Trade Statistica of forty-two countries; a most 
‘ACE. valuable and unique survey of world trade. 


By Professor H. MITCHELL! 

GREEK AND ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, 
By ROSALIE GLYNN GRYLLS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLASGOW | 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS, | 





Part I. 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND 




















“i ©} SUMMARY TRADE TABLES. 
aaa 2s. 6d. net. Published b 
«| Ret STANLEY WEYMAN’S 








10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2)! Wt hie 


— 


NElv ROMANCE, 

















Se a : Queen’s Folly 

SCALP MASSAGE = commences in the November 

HOW It CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND = 
~ COLOUR OF THE HAIR. CORNHYII “ = 
wt! By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, = 
— Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” = 

“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. MAGAZINE = 
)- AL Co s: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On E = 
Also Washing, Brushir nd Combing the Hair. How to Free the Monthly, Is. 6d. net. 






. Scurf Accumulatigns. The Cause and Cure ARTICLES and STORIES by A. C, Benson, Walter 


Cort ri i > lf ‘ 
37, De 1 i ite: and Discolor + ge = —_ —_ rules for sclf- Jerrold, H. T. Sheringham, W. M. Letts, E. M. Nicholson, 
xcept Pes eS Oe ee Lillias Hamilton; also Unpublished Letters of W. E. 





Gladstone "’; and “ Fifty Years of Shakespeare on the Stage, 
by the Dean of Winchester. 


Published by John Murray, London. 


ry H. ARL EY PARKER LTD. 
—y ¢ (Dek 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 
ooks | j *Phone Victoria 2215. 
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First Reviews of 


THE RIVER OF LIFE: 


A Diurnal Digression 


By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 


Editor of the ‘“‘Spectator’’ 
and Author of ‘“‘The Adventure of Living. 


20/- net. 





The * Times” 
“Mr. Strachey reveals a mind rich, definite, and intefsely alive, and indicates how varied an endowment of interests and 
sympathies is required in a commentator on public affairs.” 


The “ Daily Telegraph ” 
“A book which will unquestionably take its place in that booksheli of elect companionship which is turned to again and 
again for consolation, for entertainment, and for counsel.” 


=] 


The “ Morning Post” 
“Mr. Strachey with his wide knowledge of men and afiairs, and a love of classical literature which forms so fine a 
background for his thoughts, was well qualified for a piece of work that in other hands might haye meant boredom to the 
reader. His reflections on great literature are the most interesting portions of his long diary ... an impression of the writer 
stands out clearly from his book. It is the Nineteenth Century speaking to us. Someone who likes to feel the foundations of 
life securely fixed in noble aspirations, who draws from the literature of the ages axioms for conduct; one who does not 
overlook religion, nor the sentiments and affections of mankind; all buttressed with schol: irly education and. the wider education 
of the world. One who on the river of life swims steadily towards his goal, and is not enticed up tributaries, se: archi ng 
for the unexpected.” ’ 
The “ Daily Express ” 
“Mr. John St. Loe Strachey discloses himself as a fascinating fireside companion in ‘The River of Life. 


The “ Daily News ” 
“Tt is really a volume of tabletalk, or, if you will, a collection of little essays on all manner of subjects . .. marked by 
the sanity of the general outlook of its writer, much curious and interesting lore, and a most friendly and companionable spirit 
Mr. Strach¢y has produced a fine bed book.” 


Walter de la Mare writes in the “ Spectator ” 

“Tn sheer material the diary never flags... expresses in easy, abundant flow its author’s interests, his characteristic lines 
of thought and speculation, his mental bias, prejudices, enthusiasms.” 
The “Sunday Times” 

“The book will make a deep appeal to all those who feel as well as merely think ... Mr. Strachey is clear tha 
a silent and hidden river of life which underneath follows the surface str« am, and he encourages all of us when h 
he has given his heart another youth by his sailings upon that river of life. Not every man can even see the stream, 
book will help him to do for himself what Mr. Strachey does as a practised explorer.” 





* John o”’ London’s Weekly ” 
“The volume is, in fact, a rich miscellany—a feast of good reading . . . this is a book to be kept on the shelf reserved for 
one’s best book-friends, to be dipped into at leisure, a companion and comforter.” 
* T.P2s and Cassell’s Weekly ” 
“No drowse or boredom when we go a journey with Mr. Strachey. There is a distinctive mood in every landscape, a s ul 
in every river, a nightingale singing in every humble heart which he eniolds.” 
“ Truth” 
“A delightful book, and none the less delightful for its occasional and characteristic perversities. It takes the form of 
a diary, in which the author liberates his soul upon all manner of topics.” 
° —_— 5 
* Public Opinion ” 
“Written with much verve and sparkle, and with an abundant vitality and enjoyment of the good fhit igs in an interesting 


life. . . . A sense of gaiety predominates in its pages. Yet below runs a secret current—that hi Rens iver of which Matthew 
Arnold wrote with such deep emotion. This diary covers a remarkable range of interest, and is generous in fine quotations. 


The “ British Weekly ” 


“A very welcome, lively and instructive volume. . . . Readers who know the Editor of the Spectator in other moot! 
and conditions will be glad to meet him here, not in uniform and on the bridge for his weekly holiday, paddling his own canoe" 
The * Court Journal” 
“Mr. Strachey has written a book which will not only appeal to men of letters, but to that vast public of d 
women who do value any reading which appeals to their reason and intellect. They will not always agree wit h Mr. $ 
what he writes, but they will find that his volume ‘The River of Life’ is one of the most vitai and interesting they 1 t 


across for a long time.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LT®. 


Publishers Warwick Square London, E.C.4: 
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Mr. Murray’s 
Latest List 


g General Literature 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ArtTHUuR C. Heaviam, C.H., 











D.D., Bishop of 


By The Rt. Rev. 








and he organization of the Church of Ergland, 
> y B e considered. /- net 
A HIG SHLAND FAN ‘LY 
\. Davy LHSON, 

5 By A. and beautiful story of the fe, hopes, and trials of a Highland j 
At —— influ ew ideas of “ liberty.” 6/- net | 
TALES OF TURK -EY 

By Ma C. Sanpes, D.S.O., MC. 
«Ar recor 11 ewd observation, but also of ingenious improvisa- 
nd grave or gay, as befits the m atter of the 
lilustrations. 5/- net 




















FE FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
By ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT, 
Bt. K.C.B., K.( yO, Fo m, LL.D. Camb. 

“\ book to the gener: J reade ext ely in iven and od the 

tudent of recent maval ist y, in pensabie, Illa os A - j “Ste 2 . | 
100 YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE CHINESE IN 
SINGAPORE, 1819-1919 By Sone ONG Stand. 

I lation of the tn ay "Titus. 36/- net 

MOONL IGHT TALES 
T! ry, cs of tl : ‘Wit a leavour to represent the romance, adventure. 
and dilustrations, 7/6 net 
MR. “PUNT OF CHELSEA 

By Horact Hure HINSON At the or t “The Fortnightly Club.” 
— Mr. Punt of Chels " 7 John M ‘om cg: - scoebhies 3/6 net 


ANGELUS 

Last Poems by Mera € ,’ “A Dream- 

Iphabet.” 3s. 6d. net 

THE RECENT DEVELOPMI soni OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, By W » WueruaM, M.A., FP. R.S 


CONCISE. ETYMOLOGICAL. DICTIONARY OF 


KREP, Author of “Ave 


C. Damr 


MODERN ENGLISH By Ernest Weektey, M.A, 
Not » bt y: many new F as t . 76 si, 1 ulin, rodeo. 

( kd ' 7/6 net 
THE MERCH. ANT NAVY 


By Rnctniaat ss SH0m Vol. Tf. 
h th riod unrestricted submarine warf 


me bb le j ustyations 


G Macatee 
MEMORIES OF “THE HE 20th CENTURY 


History of the 
21/- net 


¢ ” 
are. 
and Maps. 


By T rt. oF Meatu, K.P., G.C.V.O. 

A met wants Lord Meath has enlivened his reminiscences with a 
vod stories: and it these, together with the shrertal eetenite 
that u make the present book as popular as its pre- 
Portrait. 10/6 net 

VV 

DAYS GONE. BY 
By the Rt. Rey. 7 Hine, M.D., Bishoy Suffragan of Gr antham. 
Remit t of Central Africa of imterest to travellers, missionaries, anc 


dilustrated. 16/- ne 


MY MOOR AND PATIENTS 


F UR. W. . Bi isHope (“ A Yorkshire Doctor”). 

T f y of country life and lore we have read for many 2 long 
dey lor Cheaper Edition. Iliustrated. 7/6 net | 
REMi INISCENCES And AN OLD PHYSICIAN 


By Rosert Bett 
Dr. Robert ell is a man of is best known from his long 
tudly of Cane JHust tre rated. — 16/- net 


q New a 
THE BROKEN BOW. By L. 


| 
| Strength of n overcome 
i 
' 


)., F.R.F 


=. interests 


PS 
, but 














How love and 
net 


ALLEN HarKer. 
social barriers. 7/ 


racter ca 


ROSE OF “THE WORLD. By KaTiLren Norrts, The heroine 


is the sweetest and mo xatural Rose in the world. 7/6 net 
THE UNDISCOV ERED ISLAND. By FE. M._ Tentson. 
Scotland and Franc are again allied in the persons of the hero and 
the heroin 7/6 net 
CHRIS GASCOY NE. Ty A. C. Benson. <An experiment in 
on for Bensonian ideals and thought. 7/6 net 

BE AU “GESTE. Wi w. Ac ven tures in self-sacrifice and 
e tting. 7/6 net 


THE EC LIPSE OF ‘JAMES. "FOMENIT, Uhh. fie tocmes Fares 
vice with the Sinn Fei n is exciting 
7/6 net 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LONDON. 
By SIDNEY DARK. 
JosepH PrNNELL. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph:—‘It is a pleasant gift-book 
that Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Sidney Dark have 
together produced. A feast of delight is provided for 


those who know London | in its varying moods by the 
former’s charming 


NELL GWYNNE, 16590-1687. 


Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s to St. James’s. 
With some Account of Whitehall and Windsor in 
the Reign of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Frontispiece in colour, 


and other Hiustr: ations. S8vo. 18s. net. 


RUI DY ARD KIPLING. 


THE TWO JUNGLE BOOKS. 
3y RUDYARD KIPLING, The First 





With 55 Ilhistrations by 








and Second 





Jungle Books in one volume, with the stories 
rearranged. Illustrated Crown 8vyo. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 
14th. Thousand. 
a J 
THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Truth: “A striking and original story... . Agatha 
Payne is a very remarkable creation, one might say an 
inspiration. She stamps this book with the 


touch of genius.” 
PIPERS AND A DANCER. 
By STELLA BENSON. 


The Spectator: “it 3s, 
novel published this year; 


authentic 





Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
I suppose, the most brilliant 


it contains more wit, more 








unruly intelligence than any English novel since the 
*nincties.” 
IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, author of “The Crock 
ol Gold,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


As in “Deirdre,” Mr, Stephens gives here modern 
versions of ancient Irish sto ries. 





POCKET EDITIONS. 


THE DYNASTS: An Epic-Drama of the 
War with Napoleon. 

Parts I and II. By THOMAS 

svo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Leather, 
THE DYNASTS, Part II, and 
THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF 
QUEEN OF CORNWAL - 

By THOMAS HARDY. 


net. Leather, 6s. net. 


HARDY. Feap. 


6s. net. 


THE 


Feap. Svo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 





THE BLUE GUIDES NEIvV VOLUME 


NORTHERN ITALY from the Alps to 


Rome (Rome excepted). 
By L. V. BERTARELLI. Edited by 
MUIRHEAD. 62 Maps and Plans. 
15s. net. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET : 
Account of His Life. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. 


crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, formerly Professor 
of Economics, Dacca College, and Reader in Indian 
Finance, University of C alcutta. 8vo. 21s. net. 


FINDLAY 
Feap. &vo. 





A Short 


Illustrated. Extra 








of —_ suit- 


{ pplication. 


Macemillan’s Illustrated Catalogue 
able for Presentation post free on 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid.. aiid: W.C. 2. 
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NEW BOOKS 


& NEW EDITIONS FROM THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE SONNETS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited from the Quarto of 1609, with an introduction 
and a commentary. 
By T. G. TUCKER, C.M.G., Litt.D.(Camb.). 
Feap 4to. 17s 6d net. 

“The chief endeavour of the present work,” writes 
Professor Tucker, “is to clear up as many as possible of 
the obscuritices which commentators have left, and at the 
same time to correct a number of erroneous interpretations 
which have been more or less in vogue.” 


A History of 
PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
in Modern ‘Times 


A.D. 1500—1924. 
By Professor E. G. BROWNE, M.A., F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 35s net. 
This volume concludes the author’s task of writing a 
complete Literary History of Persia; it is divided into 
3 parts dealing with history, verse, and prose. 


THE ENIGMA OF RABELAIS 


An Essay in Interpretation. By A. F. CHAPPELL, 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
“This study is the work of an accomplished scholar, 
steeped in his subject. His conclusions cannot but be 
received with respect.”—Notes and Queries. 


A Bibliography of 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Compiled by GEOFFREY KEYNES. 

With a frontispiece in photogravure, four illustrations in 
two-colour collotype, a woodcut, and facsimiles of thirty- 
six title pages. 

Crown 4to. £2 2s net. 

Edition limited to 500 copies. 


TRADE ROUTES 
and COMMERCE of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. 
‘ Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
> An account of the economic resources of the Roman 
Empire during the first two centuries of its existence, and 
of the various routes—old and new—by which the products 
of the different provinces were conveyed and interchanged. 


ETRURIA AND ROME 
The Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1923. 


By R. A. L. FELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
“A thorough and scholarly piece of work.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


The Cambridge 
. HISTORICAL JOURNAL 


Volume I. No. 2. Now ready. 6s net. x 
Editorial Committee: FE. A. Bentans, M.A., Z. N. Brooke, 
M.A., J. H. CLaruam, Litt.D., Professor J. Ho_tanp Rose, 
} Litt.D., and H. W. V. Tempertey, M.A. (Hon. Editor). 


—,> 


Calendar of 
EARLY MAYOR’S 
COURT ROLLS 


Preserved among the Archives of the ~~ mn ot the 
City of London at the Guildhall, a.v. 1298—1i397, 
Edited by A. H. THOMAS, M.A. 

Printed by order of the Corporation under the direction of 

the Library Committee. 


MARY QUEEN OF SC ITS 


Royal Svo. 15s net. 


By Maj.-Ge: H. MAHON, C.B., C.S 
Sune r* 7o. 10s 6d net. 
A study of the Lennox Narrative in the University Library, 
Cambridge, including the text of the Narrative, with some 
reflections on her character, her environment in France and 





her marriage negotiations, 


The LATER 
NON-JURORS 
By HENRY BROXAP, M.A. 
With an Account of the BREYWLT MSS and Th 
SCOTTISH PAPERS by CANON S. L. OLLARD, 
With 2 facsimile plates. Demy Svo. 21s net. 


The Origin of the 
ENGLISH NATION 


By H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 
Second Impression. 
With 4 maps. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
The Outlook described this book as “A text-book of the 
highest importance in the study of scientific history.” 


THE DOCTOR’S OATH 


An Essay in the History of Medicine. 
By W. H. S. JONES, M.A. 
With 2 facsimiles. 
© The beautiful print and general get-up of Te Doctor's 
Oath is an appropriate setting to the scholarly contents of 
the text.”—The British Medical Journal. 


The UNIVERSITY of 
CHICAGO PRESS Publications 


Sold in Great Britain and Ireland by the Cambridge 


University Press. Recently I 


1 


Foolscap 4to. 7s 6,1 net. 


published. 
SOME CONTEMPORARY AME Ri CANS. 
The Personai Equation in Literature. By P. I 
BOYNTON. 12mo. 11s net. 


THE ANNALS OF SENNACHERIB. py p.D. 
LUCKENBILL, Ph.D. Oriental Institute Pu Lications. 
Volume II. With a frontispiece and 2 plates. 4to. 22s net. 
OUR PHYSICAL WORLD. x, r. R. DOWNING, 
A Source Book of Physical Natu - Study. V a Chapter 





on Radio-Communication by F. Anibal. Vith a frontis- 
piece and 195 text-figures, aha rial 16mo, Cloth, 14s net 
Leather, 19s 6d net. 

ORIGINS OF SOCIOLOGY. py A. w. sMALL 


Demy 8vo. 16s 6d net. 
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